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ABSTRACT 



Wilhelm, Gretchen Marie. M. Ed. Education Dept., Cedarville University, 2005. 

A Comparative-Qualitative Research Analysis of Character Education in the Christian 
School and Home Education Milieu. 

This qualitative study provides a phenomenological perspective and comparative analysis 
of character education within the Christian school and home education milieu. The study is based 
on semi- structured interviews of fifty-two individuals (N = 52) representative of a sampling of 
Christian educators from four private, evangelical Christian Schools (n = 26) and area home 
educating families (n = 26). The intent of the researcher was to bring attention to the importance 
for Christian educators to come to terms with the worldview from which the desire to educate 
Christian youth in a separate moral community originates. Although the puipose and intent of 
both sets of educators were in many instances similar, significant deviations in methodology and 
application were found. The results of this study are defined in four similarities and six 
differences, suggesting that character education and the juxtaposition of that goal along with the 
transference of faith was a major contributor to the obvious commitment and calling felt by 
Christian educators. 
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CHAPTER I: Introduction 



American society and its public educational institutions continue to display a 
denunciation of Christian influence, the advancement of humanistic ideology, a crisis of 
character, and moral laxity. This endemic awareness has fueled a revival of character 
education and has also served as a catalyst in the outgrowth of Christian schools and 
more recently the home education movement. The support for these educational options, 
which provide opportunity for spiritual formation and character development as a 
foundation for knowledge, stands as a testimony to the desire of parents and educators to 
influence student integrity. The recognition that moral development and spiritual 
formation is a necessary component in the acquisition of knowledge appears to be a 
major contributor to those who choose options other than the public schools for the 
academic development of their youth. 

Educational Significance 

The face of American education in the 21 st century has experienced rapid 
transformation brought about by many contributing factors. Most disturbing among these 
are the humanistic secularization of public education and the internal purging of the 
Judeo-Christian foundation of morality and societal ethics. It is therefore significant to 
note the unique sociological phenomenon existing in response to this rejection of the 
religious underpinnings of American public education. The continual growth of private 
schools and the increasing rate of home education (Ray, 1999; US Department of 
Education, 2001) indicate a movement away from public education, especially within the 
evangelical Christian community. 
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Some concerned parents have bailed out of public schools, choosing rather to 
fund a private education for their children. Others accept the full responsibility of that 
education and seek to provide a learning lifestyle for their children in the form of home 
education. One prominent author noted, “homeschooling’s most important lesson is that 
parental involvement is essential to a child’s academic success” (Dobson, 2003, p. 204). 
Current trends reveal that a number of Christian parents feel they can no longer entrust 
the public school system with their child’s potential, let alone their safety and academic 
advancement (National Home Education Research Institute, 2000). 

The alternative to public education must be a clear and distinctive differentiation 
from a secular education. Christian virtue and moral development are, at times, assumed 
rather than purposefully implemented in Christian schools. In the home education milieu, 
the opportunity for parents to develop their child’s character abound, if they recognize it 
as the foundational motive for that form of education. Consequently, both venues should 
remember that, “while criteria for effective character education program development and 
implementation can be found in the literature, many character education programs fail to be 
grounded in a well-researched conceptual framework” (Leming, 2000). 

Character development is imperative as a central tenant of a Christian student’s 
educational attainment. Therefore, it is important for Christian educators to come to 
terms with the worldview from which the desire to educate Christian youth in a separate 
moral community originates. Coons (1992) stated: “Raising our children to represent our 
own values is the most important form of speech most of us will ever experience. . .For 
most parents, it is obvious that their chance to influence the world abides largely in the 
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message they are able to embody in their descendants” (Coons, 1992, p. 16). For this 
reason it is necessary to examine the models utilized in character development within the 
Christian school and home education milieu in order to better serve the purpose for which 
Christian education was first conceptualized. Thus, analysis of this issue is vital as it 
goes beyond the individual success to impact future families, communities, governments, 
and consequently society at large. 

Purpose of the Study 

The primary purpose of this comparative-qualitative research analysis is to reveal 
common patterns or themes regarding character education and to heuristically further 
research in this area. As such, this study will add to the body of knowledge available to 
education professionals as a median to the cultural climate of Christian education in both 
the traditional form and home education. Organizations such as Association of Christian 
Schools International (ASCI), American Association of Christian Schools (AACS), and 
others will benefit from the information gathered in this study. The intent of the 
researcher is to provide information, in the form of qualitative data, regarding current 
practices and the epistemological understanding of character education in the Christian 
school and home education arena. Thus, the study’s first goal is to generate hypotheses 
created from grounded theory that will promote further research in this area. 

A second function of this study is to shed light on the current expansion of home 
education in evangelical Christian circles and its relationship to formal Christian 
education. For Christian educators, the importance of this study has far reaching 
ramifications. It probes potential motivations and the rationales of home education, 
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offering insight concerning common misconceptions as to the roles and motives of 



parents who home educate. In addition, an aspect of the study adds to the body of 
documented knowledge of home education compared to Christian education generally 
and also particularly as applied to character education. It is the researcher’s desire that 
Christian educators become more aware of their counterparts in the home education 
community in order that mutual support and collaboration might more often take place. 

Finally, this study is purposed to inspire a re-evaluation of the foundational 
motivations of Christian education, namely character development and spiritual 
formation. The researcher anticipates uncovering salient information and offering 
practical models for success in the area of character education. In this manner, the study 
aspires to facilitate a return to the essence of Christian education and to justify a 
reassessment of current practice within the local Christian school or home education 
model. 

Review of Literature 

The Greek philosopher Plutarch (circa 45 - 125 A.D.) wrote, “The very spring and 
root of honesty and virtue lie in a good education” (in Brooks, 2001, p. 72). Character 
formation and the moral development of students have become a central issue in 
American education and school reform initiatives in recent years. Character development 
is acknowledged by most educators as an important context in which to promote 
cooperation and learning. Dawidowicz (2003) observes that “teaching morality has 
become prevalent in not just parochial and private schools, but also public schools 
throughout the United States” (p. 276). 
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Hunter (2003) believes that the most effective context for the teaching of morality 
is within a unified community. He states: “There is a body of evidence that shows moral 
education has its most enduring effects on young people when they inhabit a social world 
that coherently incarnates a moral culture defined by a clear and intelligible 
understanding of public and private good” (p. 154). This unique social culture within a 
Christian community or within a family unit is a necessary part of creating an 
environment conducive to the development of character. Therefore one must consider 
that “the formation of character in students requires a coherent moral culture that includes 
a shared understanding of the goals of education and a shared narrative that is linked to a 
socially embodied tradition” (Glanzer, 2003, p.302). The uniqueness of the Christian 
school and home education milieu is that it does indeed provide this type of cohesive 
environment which can effectively promote the amalgamation of character and virtue. 

The historical Christian underpinnings and social context for Biblical morality 
serve as an active part in early American education. The morality traditionally taught 
was based solely upon one primary authority: “The Bible served as the primary textbook 
for reading and the daily lessons reinforced a commitment to moral codes of behavior 
based upon the Scripture” (Algera & Sink, 2002, p. 163). American society provided a 
moral basis on which to relate relevant scruples, yet this is no longer true. During the 
1960s and 1970s, more didactic forms of character education stemming from the early 
20 th century surrendered to “the new values clarification approach” (Raths, Hermin, 

& Simon, 1966). This new approach gave no basis for absolute truth and instead allowed 
for, and actually encouraged, alternate realities (Kirschenbaum, 1977). Values- 
clarification was intended as an intervention to alleviate the values confusion of students 
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by teaching these individuals to apply a process of valuing so as to diminish comparison 
between absolutes. 

Increased secularization of American society and the causal effects this has on 

education enables theorists now to recognize this dilemma. The importance of the 

understanding of the Christian Worldview in regards to all aspects of life and learning is 

essential in the shaping of our views of education and thus the development of character 

in Christian students leading to moral astuteness. 

Morality is bound up with our place in a community or tradition, our 
understanding of nature and human nature, our convictions about the afterlife, our 
experiences of the sacred; our assumptions about what the mind can know, and 
our understanding of what makes like meaningful. We make sense of what we 
ought to do, of what kind of person we should be, in light of all these aspects of 
life - at least if we are reflective (Nord & Haynes, 1998, p. 185). 

During the 1980s and 1990s, educators who viewed the values clarification approach as 

morally relativistic and ultimately detrimental to the goal of character development, 

began advocating a return to character education (Lickona, 1991; Ryan, 1986; Wynne, 

1991). Still, confusion as to what constitutes this new secular morality significantly 

increased the difficulty in the unification of the movement. Alexander (2003) accurately 

expressed this secularization of moral virtue: “It does not follow that to be ethical or 

moral one must believe in God. But it does imply that one must believe that something is 

of value beyond one’s self and one’s community.... To think of the absence of the sacred 

that is, its total absence, is to conceive a condition in which nothing excites horror. And 

in such a world, moral education cannot gain a foothold” (p. 366). 
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The fundamental nature of the unique social culture, or peer group, created in 
Christian education and the home education milieu is a significant contributor to the 
success of character formation. Christian educators and parents have come to understand 
that, “teaching character is a holistic enterprise” (Davis, 2003, p. 48) and those who have 
recognized this now realize, “character education cannot be isolated, codified, and 
packaged into tidy little instructional units in a how-to manual” (Gilness, 2003, p. 243). 
Christian educators and parents have sought to provide a discipleship-based model in 
nurturing the educational advancement of their children with the expectation that by 
surrounding them with godly role-models and consistent instruction in righteousness they 
will safeguard their spiritual, social, and physical development. 



The discipleship-based model provides for complete integration of Christian 

Worldview and Biblical thinking to enable the student to approach life foundationally 

secure and to address the challenges they encounter. The home education milieu, even 

more so than the Christian school environment, intrinsically lends itself to this model: 

The point is that we must have a system of education which is intensely personal 
and relationship driven so that virtue is added to faith, and knowledge to virtue, as 
required by Scripture; a system that trains the believer to “think God’s thoughts 
after him” through a pre-suppositionally biblical approach to truth; a system 
which rejects the idea that either our methods or our philosophy of education are 
neutral; and a system which emphasizes that the supreme goal of education is not 
simply to fill the mind with facts, or to get a credential, but to see the child 
transformed after the image of the God who made him (Phillips, 2003, p. 124). 

This view of Christian education is in direct contrast to many secular educational 

theorists. William Bennett, a well known proponent of character education, argues that 

the significant question for educationalists is not what values should be promoted in 

schools, but exactly how that transmission of moral authority is to take place (Bennett, 
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1992). Moral authority, when conveyed through personal, committed relationships is 
most effectively accomplished through a discipleship-based model. 

The development of Christian educational alternatives, at its foundation, not only 
expresses moral and educational values, but is also ideological - a desire to create a 
common moral ethos and educational environment for Christian students. Molnar (1997) 
clearly expresses the incompatibility of the bipolar secular position on this issue: “I 
believe that if the virtues of humility, faith, self-denial, and charity are to have any 
functional utility in secular educational institutions, and in a democratic society, then they 
have to be ‘decoupled’ from their religious roots and secularized” (p.166). 

A successful Christian character education program involves, “grounding in 
actual moral conditions rather than simply a consideration of abstract moral principles or 
developmental standards” (Crawford, 2001, p. 126). In order for character and virtue to 
be established in the lives of Christian students there must be present the environment 
and opportunity for those valued character qualities to be practiced. As Glanzer (2003) 
states: “This commonality [provided in Christian education] creates a base of moral 
authority that joins students, parents, and faculty in a sense of common mission and 
purpose” (p. 302). The comprehensive nature of biblical character integration is the 
central facet of a strong Christian educational experience. This concept of active learning 
in the retention of moral standards is further explored by Algera & Sink (2002) who state: 
“A comprehensive approach to character and moral education should focus on the 
influence of the learning community and provide opportunities for students to become 
actively engaged in character formation” (p. 178). 




Research Methodology 

The research method in this study will examine and compare the application of 
character education in the Christian school and home education milieu. The study will 
take the form of a phenomenological-qualitative research analysis. This particular 
research approach is based on the qualitative inquiry model which is characterized by its 
search for understanding of social phenomenon (Sowell, 2001). This research describes 
and explains a pattern of relationships, which can be accomplished within a set of 
conceptually specified categories (Mishler, 1990). Thus, a phenomenological-qualitative 
research methodology allows for observation and in-depth interviews to generate patterns 
of continuity and contrast that will ultimately embody the research constructs the 
researcher will analyze. This method of constant comparison, originally advocated by 
Glaser and Strauss (1967), will influence the analysis of the interview data collected for 
this study. 

Consistent with internal validity protocol for qualitative research, a criterion- 
based method of sample selection will be implemented (see Appendix A) in order to 
obtain subjects who: 1) are professing evangelical Christians, 2) have taught for a 
minimum of five years, 3) are currently active in either Christian education or home 
education, and 4) reside in a specified geographical region of northeastern Ohio. These 
subjects (N = 52), are representative of regional evangelical Christian educators and 
home educating parents who will sign a release form (see Appendix B) before being 
interviewed. Moreover, a detailed profile (see Appendix C) of each interviewee will be 
recorded by the researcher with a numbered code assigned to each as a tracking 
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mechanism. Characteristics of the interview participants are summarized in Table 1-5 
(see Chapter III). 

The researcher will conduct interviews with selected representatives from four 
area Christian schools and a selection of home education parents from northern Ohio. 
These individuals will comprise the research sample for this study and will include 
administrators, teachers, and parents. The interview sessions will be conducted in a semi- 
structured format, approximately 20 to 40 minutes in duration, and will be audio-taped 
for later transcription. A series of eight interview questions were prepared for this study 
in consultation with the research advisor. Two corresponding versions of this research 
tool were developed so as to direct the questions meaningfully to the individuals from the 
Christian school or home education respectively (see Appendix D & E). 

The researcher will perform two rounds of interviewing in this qualitative study. 
The first round of interviews will include the total number of sample subjects (N = 52). 

A second round of repeat interviews from both groups will then take place with particular 
individuals believed to be key informants in order to clarify and expand upon previous 
data gathered. A third round of interviews may be conducted as the final stage of the 
interview process. This possible final set of interviews may be structured as a group 
interview with a diminutive number of representatives from each group. This group 
interview is purposed to address specific issues that have emerged as a result of 
previously gathered data. Throughout the entire interviewing process, the researcher will 
document running commentary and field notes, that later will aid in the coding of the data 
and the generating of potential hypothesis. 
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After all interviews have been completed by the researcher, they will then be 
transcribed and the results analyzed to determine patterns of response. An inductive 
process of coding will be used, deriving categories and themes from the data itself 
(Weber, 1990). This inductive approach to data analysis is expected to result in the 
emergence of a number of broad themes or grounded theory. A thematic categorization 
will be utilized to identify the central themes from the first round of interviews and this 
information will then be tested and revised through analyses of succeeding interviews. 

Biblical Integration 

Numerous individuals in the Scriptures are commended for their character. 

In the lineage of the tribe of Benjamin, as listed in the book of 1 Samuel, Aphiah was set 
apart from the rest of his family with this approbation: “a Benjaminite of stalwart 
character” (I Samuel 9: 1-2, NASB). The sons of Asher are described as “responsible, 
excellent in character, and brave in battle, fit for leadership” (1 Chronicles 7: 40, NIV). 
Job is commended of the Lord for being a man who was “blameless and upright in 
character” (Job 1:1, NIV). Ruth is recognized as a woman of “noble character” (Ruth 
3:10-1 1, NIV). Zechariah and Elizabeth are both described as “upright in the sight of 
God, observing all the Lord's commandments and regulations blamelessly” (Luke 1:5-6, 
NIV). Joseph of Arimathea is described as “a man of good heart and character” (Luke 
23:50, MSG). These individuals, and many others, are highly regarded because of their 
godly character and noble actions; these are the heroes of old. 
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In the book of Proverbs, virtue is upheld and noble character is declared to be 
“worth far more than fine rubies” (Proverbs 31: 10, NIV). Cultivating the character of 
Christ should be the unvarying goal of the life of the follower of Christ and it is for this 
reason Paul admonishes the Christians in Rome not to let sin reign in their lives (Romans 
6: 12-14, NIV). Paul describes “proven character” (Philippians 2: 21-23, NIV) and the 
necessary progressive development of such character: “tribulation brings about 
perseverance; and perseverance, proven character; and proven character, hope; and this 
hope does not disappoint, because the love of God has been poured out within our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit who was given to us” (Romans 5: 3-5, NASB). 

The Biblical account of the fall of man, as recorded in Genesis chapter three, 
explains that the desire for good is often superseded by mankind’s sinful and depraved 
nature. It is, consequently, a struggle to cultivate a life of character. This is evident in 
the classroom since it is never necessary to educate a child to do the wrong thing but, on 
the contrary, inspiring the pursuit of that which is right and true is often a battle. The 
unwieldy sin nature struggles against one’s desire for what is good and according to the 
Scriptures, this struggle is a spiritual reality (Romans 7: 19-21). The Bible states that 
mankind’s fallen, sinful state dictates natural human desire, especially in ones youth 
(Proverbs 22:15). Therefore, it is necessary to systematically cultivate character and 
virtue and to continually train children in it (Luke 6: 40, NIV). 

The primary responsibility for molding and shaping a child’s character is firmly 
established in the divinely ordained institution of the family (Deuteronomy 4, 11:18-21; 
Proverbs 22:6). According to the Bible, children belong to God, but the responsibility 
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and authority to raise and educate them is delegated to parents: “Lo, children are a 
heritage of the Lord: and the fruit of the womb is his reward” (Psalm 127:3, KJV). 

In Genesis 33:5, Jacob introduces his children to his brother Esau as "the children which 
God hath graciously given your servant." For those parents who make the decision to 
educate their children in a Christian environment, that decision is often based upon an 
epistemological desire to train and educate their children in accordance with the Biblical 
mandate. Paul admonished Timothy to “keep a firm grasp on both your character and 
your teaching. Don't be diverted” (1 Timothy 4:16, MSG). The call to cultivate character 
and virtue among students should remain a vital and firmly established component in the 
framework of Christian education which is based on God’s Word, the love of Christ, and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The Scriptures teach that fathers are to instruct their children and continuously 
remind them of the attributes and commands of God (Deuteronomy 11:18-21). A four- 
fold list of the goals of education, from God’s perspective, are found in the Psalms: to 
train children in God's laws so they can govern themselves; be wiser than their enemies; 
have more insight than their teachers; and understand more than the aged (Psalm 1 19:97- 
101, NIV). The book of Proverbs says, “The integrity of the honest keeps them on track; 
Moral character makes for smooth traveling, but an evil life is a hard life. Good character 
is the best insurance; crooks get trapped in their sinful lust” (Proverbs 11:3, 5-6a, NIV). 
The apostle Paul declared, “Beware lest any man spoil you [or your children] through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ” (Colossians 2:8, NIV). He warned the early Christians, “Be not 
deceived: evil communications corrupt good manners" (1 Corinthians 15:33, NIV). 
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Christian parents are, and should be, all the more concerned with the education of their 
children since it is clear that God has entrusted them to “produce a godly offspring” 
(Malachi 2:15, NIV) and to bring up this godly seed “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord” (Ephesians 6:4, KJV). 

Application 

The projected practical application of this comparative-qualitative research 
analysis will be applied within the investigator’s own domain. A re-evaluation of the 
various character development programs of Christian Community School in Eaton, Ohio 
will be a natural result of the research process of this study. The various methods 
currently implemented, specifically in the 6 th grade, to cultivate and produce character 
within Christian Community School’s student population will be critiqued and analyzed 
in relation to the outcomes of this study. Through this process, a reassessment of the 
researcher’s own understanding of character education and classroom teaching objectives 
in view of character training and spiritual formation will be formulated. 

Summary 

The qualitative research method employed in this study examines and compares 
the application of character education in the Christian school and home education milieu 
will occur via phenomenological research analysis. The research question addressed in 
this study will be principally of educational significance in the evangelical Christian 
community. Yet, since the importance of character education is recognized even within 
the secular realm as an essential component to education, this study also will be 
beneficial to others who wish to gain insight into Christian school and home education 
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models of character development. The success of Christian schools and home education 
to produce affirmative outcomes in character development and academic growth among 
its students will be examined. The outcome of this study, therefore, is primarily purposed 
to reveal current trends and to facilitate a greater understanding of the phenomena of 
character education within the multiplicity of Christian schools and home education 
models. 
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CHAPTER II: Review of Literature 



The theory and practice of character education in the public schools experienced a 
revival in the 1990s (Lickona, 1993) and has received a lot of attention in the past decade 
as educational specialists sought for a means to address the escalating violence and 
behavioral concerns facing public school educators. Lickona (1993) believes that 
“character education is making a comeback in American schools” (p. 6). Ferguson 
(1999) suggests that “across the country, schools... are turning to programs of character 
education in hopes of inoculating kids with the values of civility and integrity, against the 
depredations of a popular culture that often seems to reward neither” (p. 68). One cynic 
expressed this renewed interest when he sarcastically alleged, “Character education 
seems to have replaced apple pie and motherhood as the best example of that which no 
one should object” (Davis, 2003, p.32). 

Importance of the Issue 

The lack of character and moral instruction in the secular arena has accentuated 
the importance of character education in recent years. In removing all forms of 
religious expression and definition of moral virtue, American public schools have now 
recognized what is best expressed in the sentiment, “In addition to the fact that Johnny 
still can’t read, we are now faced with the more serious problem that he can’t tell right 
from wrong”. (Kilpatrick, 1992, p. 87). The need to address character issues, as 
specifically related to behavioral concerns, is underscored by Wynne (1992) who said, 
“Schools are and must be concerned about pupils’ morality. Any institution with the 
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custody of children or adolescents for long periods of time, such as a school, inevitably 
affects the character of its charges” (p. 151). 

William Bennett (1991), a prominent public figure and proponent of character 
education, wrote honestly: “If we want our children to possess the traits of character we 
most admire, we need to teach them what those traits are” (p. 133). The intentional 
instruction of character within the education process is, in fact, the essence of true 
education. It was Theodore Roosevelt who once said, “To educate a person in mind and 
not in morals is to educate a menace to society” (in Noll, 2003, p. 94). This argument can 
be taken to its logical conclusion: “They [the proponents of Character Education] seek to 
transform the beliefs and behavior of a generation not merely because they think it is 
desirable, but because they hold that the health of democracy depends upon their success” 
(Revell, 2002, p. 430). Therefore, the significance of examining character education and 
the methodology with which it is implemented is a valuable and necessary exercise for 
contemporary educators. 

John Dewey (1964), as part of his pedagogical creed, asserted: “Every teacher 
should realize the dignity of his calling; that he is a social servant set apart for the 
maintenance of proper social order and the securing of the right social growth”, (p. 439) 
Since the Judeo-Christian ethic and standard for character is being expelled from the 
public schools, one must grapple with the reality that the American society is in danger of 
moral decline and the abandonment of traditionally held values. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
said, “Without a moral and spiritual awakening there is no hope for us.” One of our 
founding fathers, Samuel Adams, declared, “I thank God that I have lived to see my 
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country independent and free. She may enjoy her independence and freedom if she will. 
It will depend on her virtue.” Even Benjamin Franklin wrote, “Only virtuous people are 
capable of freedom.” If this is true, then the issue of character and moral development of 
the next generation of American society is of the utmost importance. Indeed, it is a 
central issue in the advancement of education in America. 

The educational objective of good citizenship and moral development has been 
largely abandoned in place of the multiplicity of multiculturalism and the callous defense 
of anti-establishment. O’ Sullivan (2004) stresses the importance of character education 
as the bedrock of democracy. He reflects that, “Democracy was considered unworkable 
without an educated and morally responsible populace” (p. 16). This sentiment is echoed 
by Wagner (2002) who said, “Democracy is not a values-free form of government” 

(p. 54). The recognition of the necessity of a moral populace for democracy to function 
is a sobering reminder of the importance of character education. He goes on to conclude, 
“local communities, rather than state, must decide what is most important to learn in 
regards to values” (Wagner, 2002, p. 54). To dismiss the importance of character 
development and abandon the purposeful instruction of character and traditional ethic is 
to abandon the American Republic our founding fathers handed down to us (Kilpatrick, 
1992; Molnar, 1997). 

Character development is imperative as a central tenant of a Christian student’s 
educational attainment. Therefore, it is important for Christian educators to come to 
terms with the worldview from which the desire to educate Christian youth in a separate 
moral community originates, (p.16) stated: “Raising our children to represent our own 
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values is the most important form of speech most of us will ever experience. . .For most 
parents, it is obvious that their chance to influence the world abides largely in the 
message they are able to embody in their descendants” (p. 16). Thus, analysis of this 
issue is vital as it goes well beyond the individual success to impact future families, 
communities, governments, and consequently society at large. 

Defining the Terms 

The word character comes from a Greek word, which means to engrave. 
O’Sullivan (2004) therefore defines character in this way: “Literally, then, character traits 
are those markings engraved upon us that lead us to behave in specific ways” (p. 98). 
These impressed values are those that have been reinforced, imprinted, and upheld in the 
education and experience of the individual. Bulach (2002) defined character as, “An 
intrinsic attitude or belief that determines a person’s behavior in relation to other people 
and in relation to one’s self’ (p. 79). Another author phrased it this way, “At its root, 
character education is defined as moral excellence and firmness. Integrity refers to 
soundness or a firm adherence to a code of moral values” (Anderson, 2000, p.141). 

Thus, according to these authors, character can be measured corresponding to the 
individual’s observance of a behavioral standard or the individual’s compliance to a set 
moral code. 

Most individuals would align themselves with the definition given by Murphy 
(1998): “Character education means coming to understand, care about, and practice 
virtue” (p. 159). Lickona (1991) echoes this logic when he offers this very concise 
definition of character: “Good character consists of knowing the good, desiring the good, 
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and doing the good” (p. 51). The idea of knowing this good must stem from the 
understanding of the ideological motivation and parameters of moral conscience within 
the constraints of a specific values system. Within this in view, Guinness (1999) points 
out the exclusivity of a person’s character, “Distinct from such concepts as personality, 
image, reputation, or celebrity, it is the essential ‘stuff’ a person is made of, the inner 
reality and quality in which thoughts, speech, decisions, behavior, and relations are 
rooted.” This author then goes on to state that character, “Lies deeper than values and far 
deeper than philosophies, allegiances, memberships, or accomplishments” (p. 12). 

Developing in students a desire for the good is the ideal in character development. 
In this way, students come to a place in which they choose to pursue the good character 
rather then the alternative as a matter of preference. This moral authority is aptly 
described by Crawford (2001): “Substantive moral qualities are the primary locus for 
moral authority with respect to personal conduct and should always be present as part of 
a person’s natural endowment and upbringing” (p. 125). The ideal of moral authority, 
that a student would choose the good because of preference and conscience, is based on 
an understanding of human nature. Most authors in the literature would consider the 
child as a “clean slate” (Glanzer, 2003). This basic conviction is an indicator of the 
understanding of the basic goodness of humanity and of the moral purity of the young. 
Although the Biblical understanding of the fallen state of man interferes with this line of 
thought, the recognition that a child is more capable of adopting moral standards early in 
life is universally recognized. 
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Davis (2003) describes this seemingly natural moral tendency as, “A relatively 
settled general disposition of a person to do what is morally good” (p. 33). In this way, 
the development of character in students is not necessarily based upon rules and 
regulations, but rather it is the development of personal convictions and values. This 
“natural moral tendency” also assumes a philosophical standard of right and wrong. 
Lickona (1997) further states, “Character Education is the deliberate, pro-active effort to 
develop good character in kids. Or more simply: to teach children right from wrong. It 
assumes that right and wrong do exist; that there is objective, moral standards that 
transcend time, culture, and individual choice” (p. 131). Some utopian expectations also 
exist as to what this moral tendency produces. Cornett & Chant (2000) extol a lofty 
sense of the term character: “Connectedness and mutual obligation to each other, and to 
reach beyond ourselves to higher aspirations, reflecting nobler impulses” (p. 29). 

Comparison between the long-term goals of character education should also be 
examined relative to the need of character. The importance of creating a life-long natural 
moral tendency is described by one author who states, “Any attempt a school makes to 
improve a student’s character, that is, to make more likely than otherwise that the student 
will do what he/she should do - not simply today, but for many years to come is essential 
for society” (Davis, 2003, p. 34). It is agreed that a successful character education 
program must therefore include “grounding in actual moral conditions rather than a 
consideration of abstract moral principles or developmental standards” (Crawford, 2001, 

p. 126). 
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Finally, character is most often defined and evaluated based upon behavioral 
objectives. Wynne & Ryan (1993) recognized this valuation commonality within the 
educational community: “Character centers on conduct, it focuses on the regular display 
of desirable traits in pupils” (p. 57). Authors repeatedly have affirmed the need to 
integrate character education, not because of religious affiliation or ideological 
motivation, but in order to address behavioral problems throughout the school day and as 
an attempt to influence the students against the poor choices exhibited by their peer 
groups (Anderson, 2000; Guinness, 1999; O’Sullivan, 2004). Therefore, in view of the 
literature, Milson & Mehlig (2002) present a seemingly fitting definition, stateing: 
“Character Education is commonly defined as the process of developing in students an 
understanding of, commitment to, and tendency to behave in accordance with core ethical 
values” (p. 47). 

Philosophy of Character Education 

The philosophy of character education has traditionally been dependent upon the 
Biblical standard on which the Judeo-Christian system of ethics is founded. The 
importance of the understanding of this Christian worldview in regards to all aspects of 
life and learning is essential in the shaping of the educational worldview from which the 
programs purposed for the development of character in Christian schools are constructed. 
Thus, even the secular philosophy of character education and the understanding of 
morality are strongly tied to Christianity’s doctrine of the nature of man and the nature of 
God. 
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Those recognizing a moral standard apart from the knowledge of God would err 

in their attempts to interpose a moral standard apart from that of the divine. This basic 

proponent of the understanding of moral reasoning is expressed by one author: 

Morality is bound up with our place in a community or tradition, our 
understanding of nature and human nature, our convictions about the afterlife, our 
experiences of the sacred; our assumptions about what the mind can know, and 
our understanding of what makes like meaningful. We make sense of what we 
ought to do, of what kind of person we should be, in light of all these aspects of 
life - at least if we are reflective (Nord & Haynes, 1998, p. 185). 

The absence of such a central belief as a divine law makes the attempt of moral 

development and character education a pitiable objective for those who reject the Biblical 

standard for ethics. If Christianity is not the approach from which character and moral 

living is based, what then is the standard? This quandary is echoed by those theorists 

who lament the fact that the theoretical basis for the current secular character education 

movement is somewhat loosely defined and subjective in its approach. Schultz (2001) 

expressed this philosophical dilemma in this way: “The character education faction is 

eclectic, lacking a core theoretical perspective and common practice” (p. 4). 

Kagan (2001), when commenting on the view of character education in today’s 
society, stated: “The need for character education is clear, the support for character 
education is almost universal” (p. 52). Individuals might disagree as to what system of 
virtues should be taught. They may even vehemently dispute as to whether or not it is 
possible to teach those virtues in such a way as to render them untouched by religion, but 
overall most educators recognize the crisis of moral illiteracy that pervades today’s 
educational communities. Benninga (1988) suggests that the ongoing debate about how 
to teach morals, ethics, and good character in the schools really comes down to a 
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competition between the product desired and the process by which that product is to be 
achieved. 

The general public is to some extent in agreement about what constitutes good 
character. In fact, numerous published lists of character traits and virtues are remarkably 
similar in content. C. S. Lewis (1947), in an attempted to support the Biblical framework 
for character in a multicultural way, researched the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Hebrews, Chinese, Indians, and Greeks was well as Anglo Saxon and American cultures 
and writings. What he found were common values including kindness, honesty, justice, 
mercy, courage, loyalty to parents, spouses and family members, an obligation to help the 
poor, the sick, and the less fortunate, and the right to private property. Lewis (1947) 
called this commonality of morality within these great civilizations “the universal path to 
becoming a good person” (p. 83). Yet, this multicultural attempt to show a relationship 
within the development of time -honored codes of morality simply reflects those Judeo- 
Christian ethics from which they are derived. 

After the philosophic basis of morality within the Christian framework is 
understood and recognized, the question then becomes: Is the teaching of morality and 
character something that just happens in the course of a Christian education? Many 
would say this assumption is presumptuous. Character education must be purposefully 
crafted in order to be meaningful and effective, although Williams (2003) naively 
suggests: 

Character education may thus emerge naturally from guided interactions among 
students, and between each student and a caring, conscientious teacher, while 
discussing, exploring, and mastering academic subjects” (p. 24). 
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Lickona & Lewis (1997) advocates: “The question is not whether to do character 
education or to do character development, but whether we do it carefully or whether we 
just do it inadvertently” (p. 27). Character education must be anchored in sound beliefs 
system of virtue: “When moral educators merely teach a common political-morality (e.g. 
civic virtues, etc.) that fails to be both comprehensive and socially rooted, character 
education ceases to be effective” (Glanzer, 2003, p. 301). 

Character education must also reflect the moral culture from which it has 
emerged. Glanzer (2003) says: “The formation of character in students requires a 
coherent moral culture that includes a shared understanding of the goals of education and 
a shared narrative that is linked to a socially embodied tradition” (p. 302). Thus, no two 
character education programs should look exactly the alike. Each reflects the uniqueness 
of the community it serves. A proper character education program must also provide a 
safe, engaging learning environment, according to Algera & Sink (2002) who assert: 

“A comprehensive approach to character and moral education should focus on the 
influence of the learning community and provide opportunities for students to become 
actively engaged in their own character formation” (p. 178). 

Other authors and theorists bemoan the relativistic and lethargic way in which 
right and wrong are presented to students. Alexander (2003) declares, “In recent years, 
parents and teachers have too often become inarticulate and insecure about what to say to 
children concerning how best to live their lives” (p. 367). This backlash of post 
modernism asserts that Christian virtue and absolute truth cannot be held as exclusive 
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morality. Educators are sometimes tormented with the irrational fear that they need to be 
very careful never to push on their students any form of morality or absolutes, but to 
create an environment in which they can determine their own set of moral truths. This 
epidemic of fear is described plainly by one source: “For several decades now educators 
have been fearful about indoctrinating students rather than educating them” (Ryan & 
Bohlin, 1999, p. 15). 

Another important aspect of the philosophy of character education that is vital to 
the success of any such program is identifying and supporting teachers who are able to 
model ethical behavior with creativity and caring (Anderson, 2000; Lickona, 1991; 

Weber 1998). This has proved to be another great difficulty faced by the public sector 
when attempting to implement character education. The obvious lack of moral role 
models and familial support in many students’ life is a giant hurdle to overcome. The 
literature would agree that in order for students to attain moral astuteness they must have 
it modeled and thereby reproduced in the process of learning. Anderson (2000) illustrates 
this point: “Our students must be surrounded in the education environment with 
professional educators who emulate character traits such as integrity, courage, 
trustworthiness, and compassion” (p. 141). 

The obvious importance of the educator in the presentation and modeling of good 
character generally is recognized, but how do schools teach values? Kozol (2001) 
reflects: “The discussion is inevitable and unavoidable, because schools and the adults 
who run them, model and teach with every action, every policy” (p. 128). It is 
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understood that one of the most effective means of moral development is in fact modeling 

by educators. One author addresses this issue: 

Of course, the success of this approach [informal character formation] depends 
highly on teachers who understand the value of these ideas. In a practical sense, 
this teacher variable could be handled through selection, training, and evaluation 
processes already in place; however, teachers would have to commit to emphasize 
character education and find their own particular ways to encourage it. Character 
educational theory should address the issues associated with this process at each 
point in the selection, training, and evaluation of teachers and in conceptual 
models needed to bring about the highest levels of success in helping students 
experience realistic character teaching (Williams, 2003, p. 30). 

The impact of modeling as a tremendously effective means of character training should 

also involve parents, teachers, administration, and the community at large. Character 

education is described by one author as a “holistic enterprise” (Davis, 2003, p. 48). 



Understanding the significance of the means by which character education is 
presented to students, the need for consistent instruction and discipline is recognized. 
Fully integrated character in all aspects of learning and real life experiences seems to be 
the consensus of the literature. Apart from this, the commitment felt by those involved is 
significant. Ryan & Bohlin (1999) predict, “Character Education can take root in a 
school only when the administration, teachers, and staff believe in what they are striving 
to accomplish” (p. 159). Williams (2003) states further: “Real character education is not 
preached at you, but rather lived with you” (p. 9). Complete integration of moral 
development provides continuity from which a sound basis of character development can 
be realized. This is expressed by Anderson (2000) who said, “Character education 
cannot be taught as a separate curriculum, but must be entwined in all curriculums” 

(p. 140). 
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The recognition of the importance to provide opportunities for students to 

demonstrate good character is found to be a vital component in the development of 

programs purposed for character formation. Areas of the literature report the observation 

that the development of moral ability shares important similarities with the development 

of conceptual thinking (Crawford, 2001). Thus, many models of character education 

focus on cooperation, compatibility, and genuine respect. Martinson (2003) states, “The 

key to stimulating the moral and ethical imagination lies in bringing ethics to a level to 

which they [the students] can readily relate” (p. 15). One experienced teacher remarked, 

Most books on character education involve lecture format and group games, etc. . . 
That is okay, but real character education won’t be internalized outside real 
experiences of the concept itself. The best way to help students develop character 
is to place them in real situations that encourage them to dig deeper and go further 
by themselves, not just hear about it - but act on it” (Williams, 2003, p. 27). 

Providing this real life experiential context for moral development is found to be a 

significant factor in procuring long-term results. Students given the opportunity to show 

good character and personal responsibility have demonstrated a more intense 

commitment to character (Lickona, 1993). 

One positive outgrowth of character education is the improvement of academic 
standing. As students are taught the meaning and value of diligence, attentiveness, 
persistence, etc... and behavioral standards are enforced, students tend to score 
significantly higher on various means of assessment. Ryan & Bohlin (1999) observes 
that “one of the many benefits of character education in the schools is that academic 
performance goes up with good behavior.” (p. 11). 
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Aristotle is said to have summarized the essential truth behind the character 



education model. He said, “We become just by the practice of just actions, self- 
controlled by exercising self-control, and courageous by performing courageous acts” (in 
Wynne, 1991, p. 143). According to this definition, true character education must 
function as not simply somatic learning, but also episodic. This same idea is reflected in 
the works of the author Crawford who considers character education to be a stimulant for 
the discovery of “significant reference-behaviorisms” (Crawford, 2001, p. 121). 

Finally, educators must wrestle with the fact that theoretically, according to 
Gilness (2003), “Character Education cannot be isolated, codified, and packaged into tidy 
little instructional units in a how-to manual” (p. 243). The meaningful application of 
character education involves much time and effort. It is vital that programs of purposeful 
character development be defined and the underlying motivational premise of such 
programs explored. This author further questions, “If education ignores the value and 
moral aspect of the human psyche, where will society find citizens able to make moral 
decisions?” (Gilness, 2003, p. 245). The Christian educator’s philosophy of character 
education is clearly defined in Scripture and thus the Christian framework of educational 
process can indeed produce a relevant moral standard with confidence. 

Significant Factors 

Education is only one factor in the development of a healthy character in a child. 
Other factors are parents, family life, learning environment, and adult mentors. One of 
the most salient problems faced by American students is the societal demise of the 
family. The turbulent marital conditions of many families and the multitude of broken 
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homes and blended fa mi lies have tremendously affected the lives and values of many of 
today’s youth. The sad fact is, as one author reflected, “For many students, character and 
virtues will be acquired in school - or not at all’’ (Kagan, 2001, p. 51). Dobson (1992), 
esteemed child psychologist, states that “respectful and responsible children result from 
fa mi lies where the proper combination of love and discipline is present (p. 186). 
Unfortunately, in many familial situations, parents cannot offer what a child so 
desperately needs, love and consistent discipline. 

The disintegration of marital status is perhaps the most significant factor 
influencing the moral development of American students, but is not the only problem. 

The fragmentation of family life has also contributed to this moral decline and is present 
even within Christian circles. This is reflected by Ryan & Bohlin (1999) who states, 
“Where once family members looked to one another for their social life and 
entertainment, now the modus operandi is to ‘do your own thing’ . . .these changes make 
for a very different American family, one in which the ties are fewer and looser” (p. 1 19). 
Glanzer (2003) reports, “Parents and civil society face tremendous obstacles to 
nourishing their children’s character because children’s lives are too fragmented - 
especially if they attend a public school” (p. 295). Although, he concedes: “Americans 
do not look to moral education programs in public schools as the primary source of their 
children’s moral sustenance” (Glanzer, 2003, p. 294), since they also do not consciously 
provide for that moral development in their own home. 

The issue of safety in the public school system has also become an area of 
significant concern for parents in recent years. Schools have been described as “morally 
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dangerous places for children” (Kozol, 2001 p. 128). One of the best indicators of 
academic and social success is the learning environment in which the student is educated. 
The results from a recent study revealed patterns which have been attributed to the 
success of moral development. The first and most prevalent of these was determined to 
be the teacher’s ability to provide “a safe and desirable character education environment” 
(Williams, 2003, p.13). The idea that children could be physically unsafe in their 
learning environment would naturally void all possible attempts of character education: 
“Children do not develop morality in a hostile environment” (Williams, 2003, p.18). 

In viewing the natural development of moral astuteness in a child, the importance 
of adult mentors cannot be overemphasized. The ability of parents and teachers to 
communicate and model character is of the utmost importance in a child’s development. 
Genuine moral ability is reflective of the mentors in a child’s life. Weissbourd (2003) 
asserted: 

The moral development of students does not depend primarily on explicit 
character education efforts but on the maturity and ethical capacities of the adults 
with whom they interact- especially parents, but also teachers, coaches, and other 
community adults (p. 6). 

Many parents can no longer entrust the public school system to provide such mentors so 
they themselves take on that primary role in home education. Others say they do not 
have confidence to entrust their child’s emotional and moral development, let alone their 
safety and academic advancement to local school systems. Parental involvement and 
school choice have recently increased in their popularity as a result, while Christian 
parents, in many cases, have abandoned the public schools in favor of other educational 
options. 
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Evaluation of Character Education Models 



From a pedagogical perspective, if consensus could be reached in defining what 
constitutes appropriate instructional practices in the field of character education, it would 
also be necessary to determine if the students are demonstrating those character qualities. 
As far as character and virtue can be measured, appropriate methods of assessment and 
evaluation would have to be developed. This would help educators ascertain the 
effectiveness of a particular program and would provide useful information for future 
character education planning and decision-making. Yet, can the development of 
character be accurately and effectively measured? One would argue that character is 
deeply personal and thereby difficult to evaluate by traditional means of assessment. 

The recent revival of character education has been a positive attempt to recapture 
moral training in public schools. However, some traditionally held character traits have 
been divorced from the Christian ethic and distorted into politically correct, humanistic 
virtues. This apparent screening for religiosity in any form is made clear by the views of 
Nash (1997): “I believe that if the virtues of humility, faith, self-denial, and charity are to 
have any functional utility in secular educational institutions, and in a democratic 
society, then they have to be ‘decoupled’ from their religious roots and secularized” 
(p.166). Another author suggests that this type of thinking is practiced by educators who 
are “trying to teach as much civic and common ground morality as they can without 
crossing over church-state boundaries or promoting too much of a controversy of 
theology or metaphysics in the public schools” (Glanzer, 2003, p. 294). Christians who 
believe that the education of a student’s mind is closely aligned to the development of 
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wisdom and spiritual maturity, need to carefully approach secular character education 
materials with prayerful discernment. 

Although there is little consensus about what specific curriculum and methods 
are best applied to accomplish the task of character formation, studies have concluded 
that there are broad parameters with which to measure the effectiveness of a character 
education program. As a result of much analysis and research, a team of character 
education advocates developed one such list of eleven criteria that professionals can use 
to plan and in fact evaluate an existing character education model (Lickona, Schaps, & 
Lewis, 1998): 

• Character education hold, as a starting philosophical principle, that there are 
widely shared, pivotally important core ethical values, such as caring, honesty, 
fairness, responsibility, and respect for self and others. 

• Character must be comprehensively defined to include thinking, feeling, and 
behavior. 

• Effective character education requires an intentional, proactive, and 
comprehensive approach that promotes the core values in all phases of life. 

• The program environment must be a caring community. 

• To develop character, young people need opportunities for moral action. Young 
people leam best by doing. 

• Effective character education includes a meaningful and challenging curriculum 
that respects all learners and helps them succeed. 

• Character education should strive to develop intrinsic motivation. 
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• Teachers must become a learning and moral community in which all share 
responsibility for character education and attempt to adhere to the same core 
values that guide young people. 

• Character education requires moral leadership. For character education to meet 
the criteria outlined thus far, there must be educators who champion the effort. 

• Programs must recruit parents and community members as full members. 

Parents are the first and most important moral educators of their children. 

• Evaluation of character education should assess the character of the program, the 
staffs functioning as character educators, and the extent to which the program is 
affecting children. 

The intention of these guidelines is to identify the central tenets of a successful character 
education program. Since this evaluation tool has been developed through a significant 
amount of research in the field of character education and current practice, the validity of 
the criterion is established. This evaluation tool is of great benefit to those seeking to 
implement a character education program specific to their sphere of instruction. 

Historical Perspectives 

The concept of private schooling and home education is not a new idea in the 
history of American education. Long considered a private matter in North America, 
education is not even mentioned in the U.S. Constitution (Basham, 2001). Throughout 
history, societies have home-educated (Gordon & Gordon, 1990) and schooling at home 
has been practiced throughout American history. Instruction typically came from the 
parents or through the employment of a private tutor. The first colonists’ home educated 
their children out of necessity, since settlement schools were not yet established. Yet, 
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even after local schools were formed, the resulting rural, one-room schoolhouses were 



often church run, religiously based, and always private, community schools (Loria, 

2002 ). 



At this time in the progression of American education, the historical Christian 

underpinnings and societal context for Biblical morality served as the prime purpose of 

education. The primary goal of schooling, especially among the original Puritan and 

Separatist Colonists, was to foster religious devotion (Schindler, 1987). Inherent in the 

Reformation’s concern that everyone be able to read a Bible, the schools were aimed 

towards the instruction that would make this possible. Liermann (1999) states: 

Three hundred years ago, Christian education and character education could be 
synonymous to education. Moral growth was viewed as the driving force in the 
initial establishment of American schools. The colonists believed that personal 
encounter with Scripture ensured individual salvation and ethical citizenship (p. 6). 

The morality which was traditionally taught in early American schooling was based 

solely upon one primary authority: “The Bible served as the primary textbook for reading 

and the daily lessons reinforced a commitment to moral codes of behavior based upon the 

Scripture” (Algera & Sink, 2002, p. 163). American society provided a moral basis on 

which to teach relevant ethics, yet this is no longer true. 

With the establishment of compulsory education in the 1870s, the industrial 
revolution in America influenced the development of government run places of 
instruction. The school bell to change classes was the most obvious correlation between 
the factory model, which rang a bell to signal the shift changes at the factory. There is, 
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according to current research, indication that early home education and one room schools 
produced a better education that the abiding factory model school (Loria, 2002). 

Even after the institution of compulsory education, home education and, in 
remote areas, the community-run private schooling model continued to be used. Notable 
home educated individuals in American history included presidents such as George 
Washington, John Quincy Adams, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Other successful products of American home schooling include 
inventor Thomas Edison, General Robert E. Lee, civil rights activist Booker T. 
Washington, writer Mark Twain, and industrialist Andrew Carnegie (see Basham, 2001). 
Because public schools still rendered a very Protestant influenced educational experience, 
most American students attended a form of government run institutionalized education 
during the years up to World War II and beyond. 

It was not until the early 1960s that home education was again promoted as a 
legitimate response to compulsory education. This movement, at the beginning, traced its 
theoretical lineage to the libertarian Left, as promoted by the late teacher and humanist 
John Holt. Basham (2001) notes this; John Holt provided the leadership in advocating a 
radical movement that stressed educational decentralization and greater parental 
autonomy. This movement became known as “laissez-faire home schooling” (Hunt, 
1981), a concept currently referred to as “unschooling” (Ray, 1999). Although the 
contemporary image of home schooling parents depict a homogeneous, deeply religious, 
socially conservative sub-group of the population, in the 1960s and 1970s most home 
school parents were members of the counter-cultural Left, principally advocates of New 
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Age philosophies, ex-hippes, and homesteaders. State standards were eventually set in 
place mainly between the years 1975-1993. Bashan (2001) reports of the recent legality 
of home education: “In 1980, home schooling was considered illegal in 30 states. It has 
only been legal in all 50 states since 1993” (p. 4). 

This same period of history witnessed a rejection of Biblical authority in the 
public education system with three famous Supreme Court decisions. These three rulings 
effectively removed all religious influences from government-run schools. In 1962 the 
Supreme Court Case Engel v. Vitale banned public schools from requiring recited prayers 
which was done previously in the public schools. The next year, 1963, witnessed the 
case Abington School District v. Schempp which forbade voluntary prayer from being 
uttered in schools. The third case was the famous, Murray v. Curlett which effectively 
removed Bible reading from state schools. It is suggested that the forced federal 
desegregation of public schools as an outgrowth of the civil right movement and the 
removal of the students from their neighborhood schools also resulted in the weakening 
of the attraction to the public school system for Christian parents (Algera & Sink, 2002). 
In response to these major shifts in public education, many evangelical Christians 
withdrew their children from the public schools and this demand for an alternative to 
public education fueled the contemporary Christian school movement. 

Also during the period of the 1960s and 1970s, within the public schools, more 
didactic forms of character education of the early 20 th century surrendered to the new 
values clarification approach (Raths, Hermin, & Simon, 1966). This approach gave no 
basis for absolute truth and instead allowed and actually encouraged alternate realities 
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(Kirschenbaum, 1977). Values-clarification was intended as an intervention to alleviate 
the values confusion of students by teaching these individuals to apply a process of 
‘valuing’ in order to diminish comparison between absolutes. This ideological shift in 
the premise of educational theory coupled with the rejection of Christian practice and the 
authority of Scripture was the final catalyst of the exodus of many Christian students 
from public education. 

During the 1980s and 1990s, some educators, who viewed the values clarification 

approach as morally relativistic and ultimately detrimental to the goal of character 

development, began advocating a return to character education (Lickona, 1991; Ryan, 

1986; Wynne, 1991). Still, confusion as to what constitutes this new secular morality 

significantly increased the difficulty in the unification of the movement. Alexander 

(2000) expressed this secularization of moral virtue: 

It does not follow that to be ethical or moral one must believe in God. But it does 
imply that one must believe that something is of value beyond one’s self and 
one’s community. . . .To think of the absence of the sacred that is, its total absence, 
is to conceive a condition in which nothing excites horror. And in such a world, 
moral education cannot gain a foothold” (p. 366). 

The attempt of the return of character education in public schools did little to impress the 

Christian parents who felt strongly that they were responsible before God for the training 

of their children. 

The cost of taking Christian students out of the public schools was high. Not only 
were these Christian parents taking on the extra expense and time commitment involved 
in alternative Christian education and home schooling, in some instances they risked 
breaking the compulsory public school attendance laws that were in effect. Since home 
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education and non-chartered Christian schooling options were, in many cases, not state 

sanctioned, as Ingersoll (1990) reminisces: 

Some states went so far as jailing parents who sent their children to schools 
violating the restrictive guidelines; other states granted the schools virtual 
autonomy, believing that education is a protected religious activity. Many 
schools not subject to state regulation voluntarily submitted to nongovernmental 
accreditation from organizations such as the Association for Christian Schools 
International (p. 41). 

The legal groups and national organization such as Home School Legal Defense and 
Association of Christian School International aided the long battle for state acceptance 
and by 1993 home education was legal in all fifty states. 

Christian School Movement Today 

By way of definition, one author defined the Christian school movement as, 
“specifically referring to conservative, mainly protestant, evangelical, and fundamentalist 
schools and generally does not include Catholic parochial schools or those sponsored by 
mainline Protestant denominations” (Ingersoll, 1990, p. 43). As previously explained, 
this movement was a response to the societal shift away from Biblical authority 
especially in the public schools. Most Christian schools are thus characterized as 
independent schools; they are independent in the sense of their freedom from state 
support and state control, but not free from accountability. 

The Council for American Private Education (CAPE), indicate that there are 
presently 5,927,000 private school students or 11% of the K-12 population. There are 
approximately 27,000 private schools [including parochial schools], comprising 25% of 
all U.S. schools. Projected enrollment is on the rise through the year 2006 with 
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secondary school enrollment peaking in 2008. Of these private schools, 90% are 



religiously oriented and have fewer than 300 students per school. Average tuition is 
$3,116 and the myth that private schools serve the predominately wealthy is discounted 
by the report released by the Bureau of Census. This report stated that less then 25% of 
all private schools students come from families with annual incomes of $75,000 or more 
(Council for American Private Education, 2004). Christian education tends to be 
academically rigorous with students commonly performing a grade level ahead of their 
public school counterparts. 



Home Education Movement Today 

The U.S. government defines home schooling as, “The education of school-aged 
children at home rather than at a school” (Linas, 1993, p. 1). Home education has grown 
into a national educational movement and has become a catalyst for change in education 
according to Kay (2001): 

Home schooling, initially off the radar screen has in the last 30 years of its 
modem revival become a completely mainstream alternative to institutional 
schooling of any kind, public or private. No longer monolithic, home schooling is 
easily accessible, adaptable and responsive to its consumers... home schooling is 
the still extreme, but it is rapidly assimilating cultural prototype for inevitable 
reforms to public education in the coming decades, already in vigorous 
germination in the form of school voucher programs and charter schools (p. 28). 

During the last two decades, the American public’s familiarity with home education has 

evolved from a level of almost complete ignorance to one of widespread, if largely 

uninformed, awareness (Basham, 2001, p. 10). Feature articles on home schooling 

graced the covers and pages of prominent national publications (see Benning, 1997; 

Cloud and Morse, 2001; Kantrowitz and Wingert, 1998; Kay, 2001; Mauschard, 1996; 

and Stecklow, 1994) 
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In the United States, various estimates suggest home education is growing at a 
rate between 11 to 40 percent annually (Ray, 1994; Cloud & Morse, 2001, p. 49). In 
1985, there were only 50,000 American home educated children; by 1992, there were 
300,000 home educated children (Gutterson, 1993). In the fall of 1995, the U.S. 
Department of Education estimated that approximately 850,000 students were being 
home schooled. However, according to the national organization Home School Legal 
Defense Association, by the fall of 1996 there were 1.2 mi llion home schoolers. To put 
this is context, the United States has approximately 50 million students attending 85,000 
public schools and 26,000 private schools (U.S. Department of Education , 1996, table 5). 
Therefore, home educating families may comprise the equivalent to 2.4 percent of the 
school-aged population, although a more recent estimate places the total as high as 1.7 
million, or 3.4 percent of the school-aged population (Rhodes, 2000). In comparative 
terms, the collective number of children being home schooled in the United States today, 
according to recent studies, exceeds the individual public school enrollment of 41 of the 
50 states ( Ray, 1997). 

The socio-demographic characteristics of home schooling families, according to 
one author, fit one of two categories: ideologues and pedagogues. The ideologues are 
mainly, but not exclusively, religious conservatives, while the pedagogues are 
preoccupied with improving their child’s academic and social environment (Van Galen, 
1991). According to reports in 2000, today 75 percent of American home educating 
families are practicing Christians (Livni, 2000). Importantly, home schooling fa mi lies 
are almost exclusively two-parent families: “In order to home school, parents may need 
to dedicate a significant amount of time to schooling their children. Because of the time 
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required, home schooling usually involves two parents - one who participates in the labor 
force and one who home schools” (Basham, 2001, p. 11). 

Contemporary Research 

Identifying the value of character education in relation to academic and social 
attainment is challenging. Hundreds of research studies have been conducted suggesting 
connections between an increase in achievement within the confines of proper 
disciplinary measures and religious instruction that centers on character development. 
Some analysts, however, are skeptical of the empirical evidence that exists: “There is no 
consensus on the effectiveness of these programs” (Revell, 2002, p. 422). However, 
proponents of character education as a means of educational reform, insist that the 
theoretical, methodological assumptions are sufficient without empirical support to 
sustain the validity of character education programs (Algera & Sink, 2002). This 
problem of the lack of empirical evidence is addressed by many authors in the literature. 
Leming (2000) notes the significance of identifying a solid foundation on this domain: 
“While criteria for effective character education program development and 
implementation can be found, many character education programs fail to be grounded in 
a well-researched conceptual framework” (p. 82). 

In response to this skepticism, many character education advocates have 
encouraged further study in the area of character development’s impact on school 
performance. However, the effectiveness of character formation and moral development 
is difficult to assess. Hunter (2000) writes, for example, “There is a body of evidence 
that shows moral education has its most enduring effects on young people when they 
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inhabit a social world that coherently incarnates a moral culture defined by a clear and 
intelligible understanding of public and private good” (p. 154). In spite of this perceived 
lack of empirical evidence, the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(1996) met in the mid-nineties, issuing the following statement: “Schools must 
unabashedly teach students about such key virtues as honesty, dependability, trust, 
responsibility, tolerance, respect, and other commonly-held values important to 
Americans” (1996, p. 86). 

The frustration of the evaluation of character education is that its effects are hard 
to measure apart from a longitudinal approach. In the Christian school, this is especially 
difficult, since the goals of character are coupled with the lofty goals of spiritual 
formation and maturity. One respected Christian school administrator addressed this 
problem, saying: 

What developed in their lives during their years at Christian schools will not be 
fully evident until they are completely on their own, facing financial pressures, 
career stresses, relationship decisions, and later on, marital responsibilities. What 
happens then will indicate how deep and how strong their spiritual root systems 
have grown (Schindler, 1987, p. 7). 

Since educational theory is primarily based on projections and assessment, when 
approaching character education, educators are called upon to be very creative in the 
assessment of student success. 

Despite contemporary criticism many groups have taken a strong stand in support 
of the continuation and expansion of character education. The Josephson Institute of 
Ethics (1992) hosted a summit conference in Aspen, Colorado. A diverse group of 
ethicists, educators, and youth-service professionals convened to find ways to work 
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together and boost their character education efforts. They created The Aspen Declaration 
on Character Education in which they affirmed: “The character and conduct of our youth 
reflect the character and conduct of society; therefore, every adult has the responsibility 
to teach and model the core ethical values and every social institution has the 
responsibility to promote the development of good character” (Josephson Institute of 
Ethics, 1992, p. 2). 

Much qualitative research and a myriad of case studies have been documented in 
an attempt to demonstrate the value of character education. The account of one such case 
study is the story of Chicago’s Mundelein High School. It is an example of one of the 
antidotal experiments that have shown tremendous results in response to the 
implementation of character training. Matera (2001), documents this successful, student- 
lead campaign in which a group of students, sick of their rowdy school, demanded to 
have moral and ethical instruction along with the regular curriculum. After character 
based behavior modification was implemented, the school climate changed dramatically 
and behavior incidents declined. Mundelein High School’s case study, according to 
author Matera, leads one to the conclusion was that “there is no quick fix for the moral 
breakdown that causes students to shoot students or to take drugs, join gangs, or self 
destruct in other ways” (p. 79). Nevertheless, character education, he points out, more 
than metal detectors or police in the hallways, “has proven the most effective, long-term 
strategy that public schools can adopt” (Matera, 2001, p. 138). 

Apart from character education studies, academic researchers and policy analysts 
are exhibiting more than a passing interest in home education. In June 2000, for 
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example, the Peabody Journal of Education devoted a 300-page issue exclusively to the 
topic of home education with the theme: “The Home Education Movement in Context, 
Practice, and Theory” (McDowell & Ray, 2000). In recent years, home schooled 
students are gaining admission and scholarships to the most prestigious universities. 
Institutions across the United States, including Harvard University, Yale University, 
Stanford University, MIT, Rice University, and the Citadel have admitted home schooled 
students (Leung, 2000). September 2000 saw the opening of Patrick Henry College, in 
Virginia, the first university established especially for home-educated students. 

The most recent and comprehensive study of American home schooling was led 
by leading statistician and measurement expert, Dr. Lawrence Ruder of the University of 
Maryland. In 1998, Ruder (1999) conducted a study entitled, Scholastic Achievement 
and Demographic Characteristics of Home School Students. The Educational Policy 
Analysis Archives published the report of findings. The study measured 20,760 home 
schooled students in all 50 states. Rudner concluded: “Those parents choosing to make a 
commitment to home schooling are able to provide a very successful academic 
environment” (1999, p. 84). Rudner’s findings, when comparing academic standing 
between home school, public school, and Christian school, found that overall, test scores 
for home-educated students fell between the 75 th and 85 th percentiles. Public school 
students scored at the 50 th percentile, while private school students’ scores ranged from 
the 65 th to the 75 th percentile. 

This study also found that 24.5 percent of home schooled students perform one or 
more grades above their age-level peers in public and private schools (Rudner, 1999). In 
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fact, according to Ray (1997) of the National Home Education Research Institute, home 
schooled students in grades 1-4 perform typically one grade level higher then their public 
and private-schooled peers. However, by Grade 8, the average home schooled student 
performs four grade levels above the national average. 

Summary 

The face of American education in the 21 st century has experienced rapid 
transformation brought about by many contributing factors. Most disturbing among these 
are the humanistic secularization of public education and the internal purging of the 
Judeo-Christian foundation of morality and societal ethics. It is therefore significant to 
note the unique sociological phenomenon existing in response to this rejection of the 
religious underpinnings of American public education. The continual growth of Christian 
private schools and the increasing rate of home education (Ray, 1999; US Department of 
Education, 2001) indicate a movement away from public education, especially within the 
evangelical Christian community. 

Concerned parents have bailed out of public schools, choosing rather to fund a 
private education for their children. Others accept the full responsibility of that education 
and seek to provide a learning lifestyle for their children in the form of home education. 
One prominent author noted, “homeschooling’s most important lesson is that parental 
involvement is essential to a child’s academic success” (Dobson, 2003, p. 204). Current 
trends reveal that a number of Christian parents feel they can no longer entrust the public 
school system with their child’s potential, let alone their safety and academic 
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advancement (National Home Education Research Institute, 2000). The exodus of 

Christian students from the public education system is not an isolated phenomenon: 

Public opinion polls show that confidence in the education system is at a 30-year 
low. Tangible proof of this is the growing number of children withdrawn by their 
parents each year from government schools; the percentage of fa mi lies choosing 
independent, or private, schools has doubled in the past twenty-five years, while 
the popularity of home schooling is unprecedented and growing rapidly (Hepburn, 
1999, p 4). 

The issue of character education and spiritual training has been a significant factor in the 
emergence of both Christian schools and home education. For this reason it is necessary 
to examine the models utilized in character development in the Christian school and 
home education milieu in order to better serve the purpose for which Christian education 
was first conceptualized. 
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CHAPTER III: Research Method 



The research methodology utilized in this study was designed to examine and 
compare the role of character education in the Christian school and home education 
milieu. Therefore the study was conducted as a comparative, phenomenological- 
qualitative research analysis. This particular research approach is based on the 
qualitative inquiry model which is characterized by its search for understanding of social 
phenomenon (Sowell, 2001). This research design seeks to explain a pattern of 
relationships, which can be accomplished within a set of conceptually specified 
categories (Mishler, 1990). Qualitative research is most appropriate for the domains 
associated with new area of research inquiry. Thus, a phenomenological-qualitative 
research methodology was chosen for this study since it allows for observation and in- 
depth interviews to generate patterns of continuity and contrast that ultimately embody 
the research constructs of this project. This method of constant comparison, originally 
advocated by Glaser and Strauss (1967), strongly influenced the analysis of the interview 
data collected for this study. 

Project Development 

In partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master’s of Education 
from Cedarville University, the researcher developed this project in cooperation with 
the study supervisors: program coordinator Dr. Stephen S. Gruber and thesis advisor 
Dr. Michael W. Firmin. The researcher, having been previously home educated, desired 
to develop a project in which the Christian home educating populace might be included. 
The researcher also wished to probe the philosophical depths as to the foundation of the 
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various goals of Christian character education. A brief initial inquiry as to the 



importance and significance of character education in the course of Christian schooling 
brought about an enthusiastic response for the researcher. Thus, it was decided to pursue 
a project that examined character education in the Christian school and home education 
mi lieu. 



The next step was to set the boundaries for the project and determine a research 
methodology that would lend itself to the specific needs of such an undertaking. 

Utilizing a qualitative research methodology seemed the most appropriate response in 
measuring the educational perspectives and importance of the implementation of 
character education within the chosen settings to be examined. The researcher thus 
pursued training in qualitative research through the Psychology Department at Cedarville 
University. Dr. Michael W. Firmin, department chair, graciously agreed to serve as the 
thesis advisor. The proposed thesis topic was thus approved by Dr. Steve Gruber and the 
Graduate Department in July 2004. 

Sample Criterion 

The researcher went about the arduous task of developing the criterion for the 
selection of a sample base. Consistent with internal validity protocol for qualitative 
research, a criterion-based method of sample selection was implemented. According to 
the criterion set forth in the checklist for interview sample selection (see Appendix A), 
interview candidates were first required to be professing, born-again evangelical 
Christians active in a local fellowship. 
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A further research criterion was developed requiring that the Christian educators 
and home educating parents, in order to be eligible as a research subject, must affirm that 
they have previously been active in a teaching capacity for a minimum of five 
consecutive years. The subject also was required to be currently teaching in a full-time 
administrative, home educating, or teaching capacity. By requiring this longevity and 
current involvement in the milieu of home education or Christian schooling for subject 
candidates, the researcher was attempting to choose those individuals who would have 
the clearest views and most authoritative perspective on the reality of character training 
within their perspective educational settings. 

The sample was limited to Christian educators serving in one of the four target 
schools chosen by the researcher. These Christian Schools included Bethel Christian 
Academy of Parma, Ohio; Christian Community School of Eaton Township, Ohio; First 
Baptist Christian School of Elyria, Ohio; and Open Door Christian Academy of Elyria, 
Ohio. The reason these schools were chosen as target schools, apart from the research 
criterion established, was primarily based on geographical location and upon the 
willingness of the administration and teachers to be involved in this study. The 
researcher was able to determine that the four schools were similar enough in structure, 
function, and demographics to be combined in the presentation of the data. Table 1 
provides correlative profiling of these three schools in terms of grade range, enrollment 
size, affiliations, categorical locality, student teacher ratio, accreditation of Association of 
Christian Schools International, and student population ethnicity. 
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Profile Correlation Table of Christian Schools Comprising Interviewee 
Places of Employment 



CHRISTIAN 

SCHOOL 


BCA 


CCS 


FBCS 


ODCS 


Grade Range 


K- 8 


K- 12 


K- 12 


K- 12 


Enrollment 


280 


220 


180 


643 


Affiliations 


Assembly of 
God 


Non- 

affiliated 


Baptist 


Non- 
af filiated 


Locale Category 


Urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Student/Teacher Ratio 


17.23/1 


15.58/1 


13.61/1 


15.09/1 


ACSI Accreditation 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Ethnicity 
Caucasian / Other 

(Expressed in percentages) 


91.07/8.03 


97.22/2.88 


98.57/ 1.43 


93.31/ 6.69 



In order for representatives from the home education community to be included in 
this study, the conditions for sample selection were somewhat similar to those applied to 
Christian educators. The home education interviewee was required to have previously 
home educated their own child for a minimum of five consecutive years in the state of 
Ohio. The researcher also required that the home educating family be currently home 
educating one or more students. It also was determined to use home educating families 
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that were active as members of an area home school support group. In this way, the 
researcher determined the credibility of the home educator and their experience in the 
long term character development of their children within the framework of home 
education. 

To further clarify the type of home educating family the researcher would include 
in the research sample, the criterion was expanded to allow only those home educating 
families that had a relatively long-term commitment to home education for their child’s 
future schooling. This was important to the researcher since home education is done 
frequently by Christian families for a year or two with a struggling student and then 
abandoned. The families included in this study, therefore, are those having either had a 
student that was previously home educated through high school or families currently 
having a student home educated in high school. This commitment to home education 
was also measured by the researcher when selecting subject candidates. Before selection, 
the perspective family was asked if all school aged children, currently in the home, were 
home educated. The research subjects included in this study, with only a few exceptions, 
affirmed this was indeed the case. 

Research Tools 

After the abovementioned sample selection criterion checklist was completed (see 
Appendix A), the next tool developed by the researcher was the interview release form. 
This form was signed in advance of all interview sessions and thereby granted the 
researcher permission to record and reprint interview content (see Appendix B). The 
second research tool developed for interviewing was a detailed profile worksheet which 
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also provided the researcher a place to record field notes (see Appendix C). This 
profiling of interviewees was useful in the development of descriptive statistics on the 
research sample. This subject profile allowed such things as years of teaching 
experience, educational level, number of children, instructional grade range, ethnicity, 
and family structure to be examined in relationship with the outcomes of the qualitative 
study. A scatter plot and several bar line graphs are included in the descriptive statistics 
portion of the research method presentation. 

Because of the necessity for cooperation from the administration and teaching 
staff at four schools, the researcher developed a formal explanation and request for school 
staff participation (see Appendix F). A follow-up visit to the school usually came after 
the initial request of participation. This school visit included shadowing classrooms and 
meeting face to face with teachers. It provided the opportunity for the perspective 
interview subjects to sign the release form and set up a time for an interview with the 
researcher. The interview questions were made available prior to the time of the 
interview at the request of the interviewee. The researcher also made it a point to 
interview the administration at the beginning of the interview process and thereby 
acquainting them with the content of the research being conducted at their school. 
Recruitment of subjects from the home educating community was principally done 
through personal contacts and referrals. Home educating families that were considered 
for selection were contacted by phone. During these personal phone conversations the 
perspective interview subjects were informed of the project’s scope and purpose. 
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The central tool of the study, developed by the researcher, was the interview 
format. The semi-structured, in-depth interview consequently developed for the study 
was comprised of a series of eight questions. These sequential interview questions were 
prepared in consultation with the research advisor. Two corresponding versions of this 
research tool were developed so as to direct the questions meaningfully to the individuals 
from either Christian school or home education respectively (see Appendix D & E). 
Because of the two versions of the interview, the following analysis of interview content 
will state both of the correlating questions in the event that they differ. 

The first question, “Why are you involved in Christian education?” or “Why have 
you chosen to home educate your children?” dealt with the broader motivations and 
philosophical reason for their involvement in their perspective Christian educational 
alternative. It addressed the level of commitment and sacrifice that these forms of 
education entail and also provided the means for personal definition of the educational 
milieu. Because the educators in both Christian school and home education were very 
enthusiastic in their response as to the “why?” of their involvement, this first question 
served as a successful means of breaking the ice early on in the interview process. It was 
commonly referred to as “the loaded question” of the interview. 

The second and third question addressed the educator’s definition of character 
education and its importance and involvement in their educational program. The second 
question, “How have you come to understand the concept of character education in this 
context?” asked the interviewee to define and describe what they were referring to when 
they talked about character development within their educational context. The third 
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question on the interview, “How is character development integrated at your school?” or 
“How is character education integrated in your curriculum and educational goals?” asked 
the educator to comment on the specific integration and implementation of their character 
training on both the theoretical and practical level. 

Question four and five asked specifically how character education was 
implemented and the consequent models that had proved successful in their teaching 
experience. The forth question, “What model does the school implement to encourage 
the development of character?” or “What do you do to encourage the development of 
character? Is it formal or informal?” addressed the multiplicity of character development 
models and asked the interviewee to categorize them as either formal or informal. The 
next question, “What does the school actually do to produce character in the students?” or 
“What specifically do you do to produce character in your children?” probed deeper as to 
the precise means of character development they recognize as successful in their 
educational program. 

Questions six and seven concentrated on what expectations were present and what 
means of evaluation were used to determine success in the development of character. 

In question six, “What is the school’s expectation of the student in regard to character?” 
or “What is your expectation of your child in regard to character?” the researcher was 
attempting to identify the expectation or standard against which character is perceived by 
the interviewee. Question seven addressed the means of evaluation or measurement used 
as an indicator of success. This question therefore states: “What evidence in terms of 
outcomes demonstrates that you have successfully cultivated character?” This query 
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focused on the positive signs of character that can be practically perceived and thus 
reported as an indicator of character development. 

The final question was open ended and served to invite further discussion between 
the interviewee and the researcher. The question was: “Is there anything else that you 
would like to discuss or would recommend I ask in future interviews?” Ending the 
interview in this manner provided the opportunity to dialogue on related topics and also 
to go back and converse on a previous question. Although not many of the interview 
subjects took advantage of this opportunity, the question was still a valuable element in 
the construction of the interview. 

The demanding task of scheduling and interviewing for the researcher was soon 
eclipsed with the necessity to transcribe recorded interviews. The researcher developed 
an interview transcription template (see Appendix G & H) which provided the structure 
to correlate the questions of the researcher with the interview responses. Secondly, it 
provided a place in which the interview number, subject classification code, date of the 
interview, interview type, and footnotes might be clearly presented. These various 
classification and numbering systems corresponded to a confidential interview subject 
listing and paralleled the release forms with interview subject signatures. 
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Participants 

A full cross-section of individuals was interviewed for this research project. Four 
target schools were selected based upon a number of factors. Those selected to be 
included in this study were members of the administration and teaching staff. These 
included teachers, teachers who were parents of Christian school students, and home 
educating parents. Participants of this research project comprised of fifty-two educators 
from northeast Ohio (N = 52). Twenty-six of said interviewees represented Christian 
educators currently teaching in Christian schools (n = 26) and twenty- six represented a 
selection of experienced home educating parents (n = 26). The span in the number of 
years of experience was larger within the Christian educating professionals than with the 
home educators. As seen in Table 2, in accordance with the research criterion, no less 
then five consecutive years of teaching experience in the Christian school sector was 
permitted. The range in years of experience was found to be from five to thirty-seven 
years with an average mean of over sixteen years of Christian educational experience of 
subjects teaching in a full time capacity. 

The difference between the mean average of the Christian school educators and 
home educating parents, expressed in years of experience, was found to consist of only 
two years difference as expressed in Table 3. Consequently, the researcher found that the 
years of experience teaching in home education is therefore dependent on the number of 
children in the family. This correlation between number of children and years of home 
educating experience is presented later in this section. Home education interviews 
commenced in August 2004 and were the first set of interviews to be completed by the 
researcher. 
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*Consistent with internal validity protocol for qualitative research, a criterion-based method of sample 
selection was implemented whereby subjects were required to have taught for a minimum of five years in 
order to participate in this study. 



In the set of Christian school interviews, at all four target schools, members of the 
administration were included in the interview process and represented a 2:13 ratio of the 
Christian school interviews. In the home education milieu, the primary teacher was 
selected to interview. Typically, the primary teacher in home education model is the 
stay-at-home-mom. This was the case for the majority of the interviews conducted in this 
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study. Female subjects comprised the entire home education sampling. The number of 
male and female educators included in the Christian school sampling was seven male 
teachers and nineteen female teachers which was reflective of the actual ratio within the 
target Christian schools. 



TABLE 3 



Sample Profile of Years of Teaching Experience* of Home Educating Interviewees 
(n = 26 ) 
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Research Subject Interview Numbers (n = 26) 



Characteristic 


it 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


Years of 
Home Educating 


26 


7.00 


28.00 


14.0000 


5.35 



*Consistent with internal validity protocol for qualitative research , a criterion-based method of sample 
selection was implemented whereby subjects were required to have taught for a minimum of five years in 
order to participate in this study. 
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Descriptive Statistics 

Religious affiliations of the interview subjects varied widely. A large variety of 
evangelical denominational backgrounds were represented. All subjects were chosen in 
compliance to the research criterion that the subject be a born-again, professing 
evangelical Christian active in a local fellowship. The home education subjects provided 
two exceptions to the evangelical nature of the religious affiliation of the sampling. One 
family expressed themselves to be non-evangelical/non-denominational in their 
affiliations, while another was a Catholic family who were born-again believers. The 
Christian educators, who were not as carefully screened by the researcher, were 
nonetheless hired under specific requirements by all four Christian schools that they be 
bom-again believing Christians, active in a local fellowship, and that they demonstrate 
Christ-like character in word and deed. 

The socio-economic standing of the fifty-two research subjects included in this 
qualitative study signified that they were middle to upper class. The home educating 
families interviewed were all one income families. A number of the home educating 
mothers had previously left lucrative positions to home school their children. The 
Christian school educators, with a few exceptions of single parents and unmarried 
individuals, all were the second incomes in their family. The income they earned at the 
school was, in many instances, not sufficient to be the only income in the family. The 
cost of tuition for a Christian school education and the cost of educational materials for 
the home educating families rendered the middle to upper class levels of this sampling 
somewhat immaterial. 
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One area that the researcher was eager to correlate was the level of educational 
attainment held by the interviewees in both the Christian School and home education 
venues. The subject profile served as the reporting tool in which the researcher 
documented the subject’s highest level of academic attainment. The results of 
comparison are expressed in Table 4. The comparison is indicative to the fact that many 
home educating parents value higher education. More then half of the home educating 



TABLE 4 



Comparative Sample Profile of Interviewee’s Level of Educational Attainment (TV = 52) 

Home School Parents Christian School Educators 



Educational Level 


n = 26 


so 

d 

II 

a 


Only High School Diploma 


8 


0 


2- Year Associates Degree 


5 


0 


Bachelor’s Degree 


8 


20* 


Master’s Degree 


4 


6 


Ph.D 


1 


0 


*many of the Christiai 


i school educators have gone 


beyond the Bachelor’s degree earning 



continuing education credit to maintain state certification or ACSI accreditation. 

Parents included in the research study have received a four year degree, a master’s 
degree, and in one case a doctorate. Conversely, a significant number of those 
interviewed as home educating parents have not earned a bachelor’s degree, but simply a 
high school diploma. 

The Christian school educators’ levels of educational attainments were somewhat 
typical in the results. The findings mirrored the fact that the minimal requirement to 
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serve as an educator is a Bachelor’s degree. Members of the school’s administration that 
were interviewed by the researcher tended to be those that held higher levels of 
educational attainment. Only six of the Christian educators, many of whom were in 
positions of administration, held a Master’s degree. Although many of the Christian 
school educators go beyond the Bachelor’s degree earning continuing education credit to 
maintain state certification or ACSI accreditation, most were found to be content with the 
minimal requirement of a Bachelor’s degree. 

For home education to work, the two-parent home typifies the ideal and indeed 
the standard. It is very difficult to home educate without a strong two-parent family 
structure. However reflective of American society’s culture, within the home education 
sampling of this research, two interviewees represented single parents from long term 
separated or divorced situation. The Christian educators, interviewed as the other half of 
the research population, with the exception of the never married, single teachers, 
comprised overwhelmingly two-parent homes. There was only one interviewee teaching 
in the Christian school that was divorced. 

The number of children being home educated within the home education 
sampling was yet another area of interest that emerged from the subject profiling of the 
interviewees included in this research study. The majority of those home educating had 
large families. Table 4 describes the range of number of children in the home educating 
families interviewed in this study. The number of children within the home educating 
subjects immediate family ranged from one child to twelve. A single child being home 
schooled was the minimum, while twelve children provided the maximum with three 
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adult children that were previously home educated through high school. Overall, the 
home education sample base of twenty-six families embodied a total of one hundred and 
thirty home educating students. 



TABLE 5 



Scatter Plot of Number of Children in the Home Educating Households of Research 
Sample Population (n =26) 




Research Subject Interview Number (n = 26) 



Characteristic 


n 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Mean 


Number of Children per 
Household * 


26 


1.0 


12.0 


5.0 



* Interviewee sample base of 26 families is representative 
of over 130 home educating students 
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Interview Process 



The data collection process of the research study extended throughout an 
academic school year and all interviews were conducted by the researcher. Initially, a 
screening process determined if the subject candidate would meet the research criterion 
set forth at the formation of the research venture. After the eligibility of the interviewee 
was determined, the researcher used a semi-structured interview format as the primary 
means of gathering data. The researcher met with educators after school hours to conduct 
and record the interviews. All interviews were recorded using a hand held micro cassette 
recording device. The researcher supplied a copy of the interview questions for the 
interviewee and read aloud the questions for the recording. The researcher, when 
conducting the interviews, allowed the interviewee sufficient time to respond and 
redirection questions were occasionally added at the researcher’s discretion. These 
interview sessions with educators and home educating families also included shadowing 
classes, reviewing the specific school application process, inspecting curricular materials, 
and observing student behavior. 

After coding and analyzing the data, the researcher returned to selected 
individuals with additional follow-up questions regarding their initial responses or to 
further deal with individual experience. This last round of repeat interviews and follow- 
up questions were conducted with representatives from both research groups. This 
process was purposed to gather additional data with particular individuals believed to be 
key informants. These follow-up interviews were designed to clarify and expand upon 
the previous data gathered and were uniquely focused on the individual being 
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interviewed. These follow-up questions were conducted as the final stage of the 
interview process. 

A small number of these follow-up interviews were structured as group 
discussions and many included only one further question directed at specific individuals. 
This group interview was purposed to address specific issues that had emerged in the 
qualitative coding as a result of previously gathered data and to pursue new areas of 
inquiry suggested by the interviewees in response to the last question of the interview: 

“Is there anything else you would l ik e to discuss or would recommend I ask in future 
interviews?” The responses to these further questions were transcribed at the end of the 
individual subject’s original interview (see Appendix G & H). 

Cataloging Interviewee Responses 

Throughout the entire interviewing process, the researcher documented running 
commentary, or field notes, that later aided in the process of coding the data and the 
generating of research results. A careful method of numbering the interview subjects and 
subsequent release forms, subject profiles, and field notes was developed by the 
researcher. Since these interview tools were intended to provide more quantitative data 
that would further define the results of the qualitative research, it was important to 
document them by date, order of transcription, and population category. 

A numbering system was developed to indicate the order of transcription, 
interview number, and whether the interview was to be included in the Christian school 
or home education interviews. The interviews from the Christian school were numbered 
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101-CS to 126-CS, while the home education interviews were numbered 101-HS to 
126-HS. In addition, the interviews were labeled by date, order number, and interview 
type. It was important to correlate all interview material by subject code and number in 
order to remove all names from qualitative coding procedure. This was also amenable to 
the insertion of the transcribed interviews in the appendices, given that all names were 
removed and replaced with subject codes. 

Qualitative Coding of the Data 

After the researcher completed all interviews, catalogued the micro-cassettes, 
numbered the field notes, and systematically transcribed the interviews, the data was then 
reviewed by the researcher and the results analyzed to determine patterns of response. 

An inductive process of coding was used, deriving categories and themes from the data 
itself (Weber, 1990). This inductive approach to data analysis resulted in the emergence 
of four broad themes or grounded theory. A thematic categorization was then utilized to 
identify the central themes from the first round of interviews and this information was 
then tested and revised through analyses of succeeding group interviews. 

In the initial examination of the collected qualitative interview data, inductive 
methods of analysis were used to draw out those broad themes that presented themselves 
upon careful re-examination of interview content. These surfaced from transcribed 
interviews, field notes, and follow-up interview responses. These potential themes were 
then organized and evaluated in relation to one another in order to develop from them 
possible constructs for the project’s conclusions. A skeletal outline was then developed 
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to serve as the first outline of results. Those elements of analysis that were unable to be 
adequately supported by data collected by the researcher were discarded or revised. 



The four large areas of inquiry emerged in this initial stage of qualitative coding 



were as follows: 



What is the importance 


f Educational A 


What is the philosophy 


of character education? 


V Philosophy J 


behind the emphasis on 




character education? 






What are the formal and 
informal models 
implemented? 




Qualitative Research 
I nterviews 








What means of evaluation 
is utilized as an indicator of 
character formation? 



The first main category of response clearly present in the interviews was the definition of 
terms and perceived importance of character education. Secondly, the next apparent 
central theme to present itself as a common factor throughout the interview responses 
was the philosophical basis for Christian character education within the respective 
milieus in which the educator operated. The third broad category deemed worthy of 
consideration when conducting the qualitative coding was specific models and 
methodology unique to the formal and informal instruction of character education within 
the respective settings of Christian school and home education. The fourth and final 
emergent cluster to form from the research data was the proposed means of character 
education evaluation and the perceived indicators of the success of the implementation of 
character development. 
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Taking these four areas of inquiry to the transcribed interview sets from the 
Christian school educators and home educating parents, the researcher used a color 
coding system to organize potential themes within the four broad categories. The first 
category, definitions and importance, was coded red. The second category, philosophy of 
character education, was coded green. The third category, methodology of the 
implementation of character education, was coded yellow. The final category, means of 
character education evaluation or empirical evidence of the development of character, 
was coded blue. After this initial coding was completed, the researcher combined all 
interview excerpts in each category and developed secondary themes within each of the 
four broad themes as subcategories. Consequently, the research results followed the 
pattern of an overarching structure of four broad themes from which all other coding 
results related. 

Limitations 

The research parameters set forth by the project design prevent the researcher from 
making any pragmatic statements that would indicate either the Christian school or home 
education milieu as being superior to the other in the area of character formation and 
development. The project’s purpose is to provide a phenomenological perspective on the 
character education practices in both educational settings. Therefore, the comparative 
nature of this research project is not to commend one over another, but instead to critically 
observe the differences and make note of those models and methodology that have been 
proven successful in that specific educational environment. 
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In order to increase the study’s external validity, the researcher chose to select a 
sample base that was representative of a wide scope of individuals with varying backgrounds 
in accordance to the requirements of the sample criterion. These efforts to create a large 
sampling of twenty-six educators representative of four Christian schools and twenty-six 
home educators was meant to expand the legitimacy of the project results. The researcher 
took pains to include those individuals that would enhance the demographics of the research 
base. However, one cannot state that the findings of this research project can be generalized 
to apply to every Christian school, nor to every Christian home educating household, in 
every region of the United States. The researcher is confident, however, that every effort 
was made to present a clear representation of research data and to ensure internal and 
external validity from the project’s very inception. 
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CHAPTER IV: Qualitative Findings 



The researcher’s analysis of the qualitative data supplied by the in-depth, semi- 
structured interviews conducted in this study resulted in the emergence of two major 
propositions of comparison: similarities and differences. The similarities between the 
approach to character education in the Christian school and home education mi lieu 
resulted in the materialization of four major similarities between groups. These 
similarities included, first, a profound commitment to the respective educational setting; 
second, a high estimate of the importance of character education; third, a foundational 
dependence upon Biblical authority; and fourth, a similar educational philosophy based 
upon the training of the “whole man.” The various differences found between the 
Christian school and home education milieu in regard to character education appeared to 
fall within six categories of comparison. These six differences included principally the 
educational environment; the accountability within the educational process; character 
traits emphasized; relationship between formal and informal applied teaching models; 
evaluation of character development; and finally, differing perspectives on the outcomes 
of character education. 

Profound Commitment 

The careful analysis of the qualitative data supplied by interviews of twenty-six 
Christian school educators and twenty-six home educating families resulted in a unique 
connection between groups in regard to a shared sense of divine calling and personal 
gifting. This first and most apparent similarity between groups, overwhelming 
represented in the interview content, was the belief of these educators that they were 
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called by God to teach in their respective educational setting. All those interviewed 
attested to some sense of “calling” or higher purpose in their chosen educational 
vocation, whether teaching in the Christian school or home education mi lieu. Those 
interviewed also expressed an appreciative understanding that God had uniquely gifted 
them in the area of teaching and had ordered circumstances to bring them into their 
present position. One veteran of thirty-seven years of Christian education said, “It is no 
accident those of us who emerge in the Christian education scene, because God 
sometimes has to go through a variety of convoluted was of getting us here.” 

The persistent response in the interview data of a sense of divine calling and 
purpose was expressed in a variety of ways: it was referred to as “a definite calling from 
God on my life,” and “the Lord’s leading.” It was also expressed as a sense of 
commissioning with such phrases as, “I was sent by God to minister here,” “I was 
prompted by the Holy Spirit,” and “The Lord directed me.” One Christian school 
educator reaffirmed this assurance of her calling with the statement, “I know, that I know, 
that I know, that I belong here.” A home educating parent said, “My husband and I really 
felt called by God to home educate our children.” Another interviewee related her calling 
to that of a calling to other lands as a missionary when she said, “I felt a deep calling. 

Just as a missionary is called into the mission field, I was called to a lifetime of ministry 
in Christian education.” All such statements indicate to the researcher a deep-rooted 
belief in divine calling, apparently resulting in a firm commitment to their educational 
setting. 
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The significant impetus of calling appeared to motivate Christian educators to 
express themselves as individuals within the nurturing role of a teacher. The Christian 
school and home education milieu seems to provide for Christian educators abundant 
opportunity for this free exercise of religious conviction. One Christian educator 
reflected, “Since my faith was such a huge part in my own life, I really felt that if the 
spiritual aspect of a child’s development was not recognized in the educational process, I 
then they would not be able to touch that part of me. . .It would be so confining.” Another 
Christian school educator echoed these sentiments, “I think that if I now would have to 
teach in a public school setting, it would be practically impossible for me. I would not be 
able to do that because my heart would be for the students to know the truth and I would 
want to openly speak that truth to them whenever the opportunity presented itself.” The 
ability to present personal faith and bring one’s Christian walk into every aspect of the 
educational process seemed a major attributor to the commitment and calling felt by 
Christian educators in this study. 

The second item that was similarly represented in the interview data was the 
recognition of personal gifting and special equipping. One interviewee said, “I guess I 
am continuing to be involved in Christian education because I believe that God has called 
me here and that I possess unique gifts in the area of education and instruction.” Another 
Christian educator said, “I believe that I am to use my gifting as an educator to serve His 
[God’s] people.” Home educators also consistently demonstrated in their response to 
interview questions the recognition of God’s direction and special equipping in allowing 
them the vision and wherewithal to successfully home educate their children. 
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Importance of Character Education 

The second similarity between groups identified in this study was the perception 
of the great importance of character education. The majority of responses collected in 
this qualitative study rated character education as “equal to” or “just as important” as the 
acquisition of academic knowledge. All recognized the validity of character education, 
yet some rated it even higher than academic objectives in the educational process. 
Common responses included, “Character development is a huge part of Christian 
education” and “I see character education as very important in any form of schooling.” 
Others, especially those representatives of the home educating community, rated 
character education as “the ultimate purpose” and “highest goal.” One home schooling 
educator stated: 

To me, character development/character education is number one, even way 
above the academics. Developing good character and righteousness in a child 
through discipline and the communication of virtue is much more important than 
any head knowledge. 

Other home educators stressed the importance of character education with phrases such 
as “Character education is paramount” and “extremely important.” This high view of the 
importance of character education by Christian educators is significant as one explores 
the educational goals of both Christian schools and home educators as expressed in the 
findings of this study. 

Christian school educators, although recognizing the importance of character 
education, were more hesitant to declare it as the primary goal. One experienced teacher 
honestly remarked, “I think it is one of our primary purposes as a school. When I first 
started teaching however, character education was not my primary focus. I was much 
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more concerned with high academic standards. But as I have continued, I realize that 

character formation has now become central, in my own mind, as the ultimate purpose of 

Christian education.” The spiritual foundation and the desire to cultivate character in 

students is also a significant feature of the importance of character development for 

Christian educators. One teacher affirmed: 

One of the primary goals in Christian education is to lead the students to a saving 
knowledge of the God who loves them, who has a plan for their lives, and who 
desires to have a close personal relationship with them. When that relationship is 
in place, no matter what the maturity level, the next step is to walk out that 
salvation and become more like Christ - which is character development. 

The evidence of the conviction of the high importance of character education through the 

results of this study indicate the centrality of the issue. 

Many responses from home school interviews indicated that the number one 
reason that they chose to home educate was character related concerns. These 
interviewees stressed the importance of spiritual formation as the ultimate goal in their 
educational program. The home educating interviewee who stated, “I think academics 
are simply a means to an end, but to teach character development and spiritual formation 
is our ultimate goal,” captures the essence of the shared goal of home educating parents. 
Their apparent ambition is certainly to build students of character, but more importantly, 
they wish to formulate the character of Christ in the students through the encouragement 
of a personal relationship with God. The Christian home educators interviewed in the 
study consistently held that the highest goal in home educating their children was to 
produce a godly heritage. They desire that their children would walk closely with the 
Lord. This spiritual aim is apparent in the expression of their educational views: “I 
consider my foremost education goal is character development in my children. I want 
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them to know that character is who you are rather than what you know.” Another 
interviewee stated, “Character formation is central to our goals. The main reason I have 
chosen to home educate our children is to pass on the faith that we value so highly.” 

Character Education Defined by Milieu 

Because Christian education is diametrically dissimilar to its secular counterpart, 
the researcher was interested in ascertaining the emergent definitions and overall 
conceptual parameters of character education within the Christian school and home 
education milieu. A foundational dependence upon Biblical authority as a similarity 
between groups was made very obvious to the researcher throughout the qualitative data. 
The commitment to a higher standard within these two groups is obvious as expressed by 
one administrator interviewed, “If we are producing the mean average of character for 
today’s teenager, we are failing miserably because the bar is so low.” An overall 
commonality of this higher standard, which surfaced among those interviewed, was a 
resolute dependence upon the authority of the Bible. One Christian school educator 
stated, “We take our cues from the Bible as far as what character looks like,” and several 
of those interviewed identified character development as simply “growth in Christ.” 

This dependence upon the teachings and doctrine of Christianity when defining 
terms in character education is significant, if not predictable. Consequential to the fact 
that the basis for Christian education is the Biblical standard, this is a significant aspect of 
the examination of character education in this context. One of the main reasons that we 
have different types of education systems in this country, as theorized by the researcher 
as a result of this study, is because they reflect the values that certain people hold. 
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According to the data presented in this research study, these educators have identified 
certain things that are essential to the building of concept of “the whole man.” Character 
seems to weigh heavily in that equation. The emergent consistency of the research data 
would indicate that a personal faith is the basis for moral principles and thus impacts the 
ideological factors present in the respective character education structures examined in 
this study. 

The word character can be a vague term. Based upon the responses documented 
by the researcher, the individuals interviewed in this study considered character to be “the 
real you at home” or “the ability for the internal person to be outwardly reflected.” This 
concept was captured by one interviewee who stated, “character is not something for rote 
memory, rather it is comprised of the fundamentals of living life in a godly way, 
moment-by-moment, day-by-day, whether you feel like it or not.” One Christian 
school educator stated: 

We are trying to teach them how to be responsible, how to love what is good. We 
want to build into these children so that they can be the future leaders and gospel 
carriers. It is a huge thing that we are attempting to do with God’s help. 

Based upon this definition, character education is intended to permeate all avenues of life 

and learning and in the Christian school; setting is understood and measured by 

continuity in behavior. 

The definitions of character development from the home educating group of 
interviews differed slightly from those of the Christian school educators. One 
interviewee clearly stated her understanding of character education, “My understanding 
of character education is based on the concept of the combination of two factors: first, the 
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Biblical basis of character development, and second, the importance of fa mi lial 
interactions.” Another stated, ‘‘My goal in home educating my children included 
character training and family unity. I could never have built the kind of family unity and 
family identity that we have enjoyed if they went to school all day.” This emphasis of 
character development within the family structure appears to be a significant aspect of the 
defining of the home educator’s concept of character education as yielded to Biblical 
authority. 

Foundational Philosophy 

The final similarity and apparent parallel between groups, identified in this study, 
is based on the shared philosophy of education as expressed by the choice of both 
Christian school and home education participants to educate Christian youth in a separate 
moral community. This concept is based upon the Biblical assumption that the parents 
are primarily responsible for the training and well being of their child. A complex 
philosophical perspective was formulated by the researcher in response to the views 
expressed by the qualitative data gathered by personal interviews of fifty-two Christian 
educators and is specifically related to character education. The emergent philosophy of 
character education incorporates definitive parental authority with the concepts of the 
whole-man approach to education, an explicit spiritual emphasis, Christian worldview 
training, the need for an educational environment conducive to character training, and the 
necessity of individualized instruction. 

According to the results of the research data, most basic to the philosophical 
understanding of the motivation of parents and educators involved in the Christian school 
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and home education milieu is the recognition of parental responsibly and authority in a 



child’s education. One home school interviewee aptly described this type of parental 

approach to the educational process as, “Intensely involved in the direction of the 

education of my children.” Another parent/teacher testified: 

Deuteronomy chapter six seized me and impressed upon me the duty I had been 
given by God as a parent to train up my children in all matters of life, during all 
stages of life, at all times of our daily life together. There was no room for 
‘quality time’ vs. ‘quantity time,’ which was the major opposing argument. 

There was no place for choosing ‘the best day care then available.’ Rather, 

I suddenly saw my children as the most precious blessings on loan to me 
from God Himself, and that I was entrusted and empowered to raise my children 
for Him. Having acted upon the conviction to raise my children to the fullest 
extent as I had been enabled by God, I have never turned back. 

The sacrifice of time and resources then is changed to be viewed in a different light as 

these parents fully accept the responsibility and resulting requirements of a uniquely 

Christian education for their children. The practical application of this acceptance is 

illustrated by parents who fund a private education or commit themselves to home 

educate. One Christian school educator and mother of two best expressed this 

understanding when she said, “As a parent, I am involved in Christian education because 

I believe that God has given us a mandate in training our children in God’s ways and I 

saw the Christian Schools as a way of adding to what we were doing as a family.” 



A second aspect of this philosophical understanding of the basis for character 
education, indicative of the findings of the research study, identified the concept of the 
whole-man approach to education as a significant attributor of the motivation for 
character education within the Christian school and home education mi lieu. As a part of 
this whole-man approach to education which includes physical, spiritual, intellectual, 
emotional, and social well being, the imposing of codes of conduct and high expectations 
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both academically and behaviorally were one way in which educators indicated that they 

purposed to build character. Thus, it was stated: 

We do have a high expectation. I think that is what parents desire us to have. 

Our high standards are reflective of what they are trying to formulate in their child 
at home and why they are sending them to a Christian school. We have high 
expectations academically and spiritually, so therefore our character development 
expectations are also very high. 

These high standards are not the only means of acquiring a whole-man education. The 
expressed viewpoints of those interviewed in the study indicate that the acquisition of 
knowledge is considered useless without the wisdom, or character, to apply knowledge. 
This perspective is reflected by one individual who stated, “I am involved in Christian 
education because I do not believe that a child can learn without the framework of morals 
and Christian values and the knowledge that there is someone greater than you are.” 

The spiritual emphasis present in all aspects of character development within the 
Christian schools and home education milieu, as reflected in this study, indicate a close 
relationship between the means of character development and that of spiritual growth. 
Because moral development and spiritual formation are irrevocably tied together in the 
perception of the Christian educator, the evaluation of character is also affected. One 
interviewee even stated, “Character development is, in my estimation, a spiritual goal and 
not necessarily an educational goal. However, it does cross over.” Because of the 
Christian undertones of all aspects of an education within the context of Christian 
schooling and home education within a Christian family, it is not surprising that character 
training is also dependent on the accompanying goal of Christian growth as expressed in 
the many times in the research interviews. The close tie of character development to 
spiritual formation was a very obvious similarity between groups in this study. Another 
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of those interviewed expressed it this way, “The spiritual aspect is really the bottom line 
in character development, since without it anyone can be subject to the overwhelming 
situations or circumstances in life.” 

Another unique aspect of this philosophy of character education measured within 
the Christian school and home education community was a commitment to foster a 
Christian worldview. One educator stated, “The Bible is the center of our character 
education and thus translates into all subject matter.” Those choosing Christian school or 
home education as the setting for their child’s education seemed keenly aware of the 
difference in philosophy prevalent in the public schools. This was expressed in a number 
of ways: “I became very aware of things that were being taught in the schools that did not 
really line up with the way I view the world.” Another stressed the importance of a 
Christian perspective in education: “I knew I didn’t want my kids in a public school. I 
didn’t want them in that type of setting- in terms of the values that would or would not be 
taught. I wanted to make sure that they were educated from a Christian perspective.” 

This “Christian perspective” also defines the reasons behind right choices for 
students: “Character development is different in the Christian School because the in the 
public schools, all the kids are told is ‘be good,’ ‘just say no,’ or ‘just make good 
choices.’ We have the advantage in the Christian Schools to have the Holy Spirit to do 
the work in the kid’s hearts and lives.” Because Christian students have a foundation of 
moral truth and absolutes, character education within this context has the advantage of 
clarity within set boundaries. This desire for a cohesive moral and philosophical 
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educational environment was strongly represented by the qualitative data gathered by the 
researcher. 

The next commonality shared by the views of both groups of educators pointed 

out that school climate and the learning environment were important components in 

character education. One Christian educator remarked, “The Christian School 

environment is so wonderful in which to teach, since you can really teach without dealing 

with the behavioral issues as much as in the public schools.” Another educator reflected: 

As far as character development, there is a tremendous climate for growth in an 
atmosphere of peace- there is not anxiety of students to fit in. There are also 
wonderful role models that present the character of Christ to my children 
moment-by-moment during the whole course of the day. 

The need for quality teachers and adult/peer role-models was a common response in 

reference to the philosophy from which Christian educators and home schooling parents 

operated. One stated, “We desired that their heroes would not be the typical M-TV 

personalities, instead we wanted our children’s heroes to be those who loved God, served 

the Lord, and had good character.” 

One individual from the home educating sample base developed this desire for 
godly influences and role models in the educational process by taking it one step further 
to only include the immediate family and select friends: “We always wanted to surround 
our kids with others, other families who were modeling the same type of character and 
virtue that we were trying to build into them.” Another home education interviewee 
shared the advise, “Even what you lack [with this type of education], in perspective, will 
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be far more valuable if you shelter your children from all the filth they would have to 
deal with in a peer group.” 

The final aspect of the philosophic basis for Christian schooling and home 
education in reference to character education was the similar recognition as to the 
importance of the individual approach when developing a student’s character. This 
conception stemmed from either the negative experience of parents in the public 
education system who felt like “one of a huge number” or of teachers who had previously 
taught in the public schools and were determined to fund a private education for their 
own children. Many home educators reflected the reasoning that they believed “we could 
do it better.” It seemed the consensus of those interviewed that the Christian school and 
home education milieu was able to offer an individualized education that cared for all 
aspects of the development of their students. 

Significance of Educational Structure in Character Development 

The discussion of the differences between Christian school and home education in 
terms of character training must begin by addressing the divergent structures presented by 
these educational options. The philosophy of moral separation within the educational 
process is applied very differently by the Christian school and home education milieu. 
One of the more significant findings of this comparative research analysis is the 
determination that the unique features of the educational structure and setting of both 
Christian school and home education do indeed lend themselves inherently to the success 
of programs of character development. 
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Two distinct structural approaches to character development were substantiated 
by the analysis of the comparative qualitative data gathered by the researcher and were 
consequently labeled and investigated. The first structure to be identified as belonging to 
the Christian school model was designated. The Intentional Community. The second 
emergent structure in which character education was implemented within the home 
education model was termed. The Family Defined Culture. Therefore, the examination of 
the concept of a separate moral community in which to cultivate character, coupled with 
spiritual formation, revealed a delineation of two distinct modus operandi for character 
development distinctive of their respective mi lieu. 

The Intentional Community 

The Christian school milieu, as described by those interviewed in this study, was 
termed, The Intentional Community by the researcher in that it offers parents a unique 
culture of Christian educators and peers in which a child can develop spiritually and 
emotionally uninhibited. This is contrasted with the alternative of defensive parenting 
many families that send their children to public schools practice. One interviewee 
reflected, “When a child has peers that are not of like character then you have to de- 
program those negative influences as well as attempt to influence that child towards 
good, godly character. It is obviously a lot harder to do.” The essence of this Intentional 
Community is to alleviate much of the moral confusion and present the student with a 
context of moral peers and Christian educators. 

The community built in a local Christian school is intentional in that it is 
restricted to those individuals who agree with the mission statement of the school as 
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defined by the school board and administration. Christian education in this context, as is 
reflected by the Christian schools profiled for this study, is an expensive endeavor: 
including a substantial amount of tuition and transportation expenses. It also necessitates 
the parents not only to invest their finances, but also their time and resources. Duties and 
responsibilities for the parents, as well as the students, are defined by code of conducts 
and academic standards set forth by the school. All schools included in the qualitative 
study required a signed family agreement as part of the admission process. The result is a 
contractual relationship between school and family in order to insure a commonality of 
educational objectives and continuity to the standards enforced in the life of the student. 
One Christian educator remarked, “The kind of education that we want to achieve for our 
students is not going to work if the three areas of the church, the home and the school do 
not all work together.” Another teacher commented, “The freedom and support that we 
have in Christian education to build character into our students is very refreshing in 
today’s culture. It is really the mercy of God that we can have such a thing as Christian 
education. We can practice the presence of the Lord with our students.” 

This intentional community is most evident when considering the role models 
provided to students on a daily basis in Christian schools. The common adage that 
character and morals are not necessarily taught as much as they are caught was strongly 
reflected in the interviews. Within the teaching staff, Christian schools provide 
influential role models for their students. This tremendous character-building component 
to a Christian school education is described by one teacher, “No matter what subject 
matter that I teach I am always making sure that I am presenting things from God’s 
perspective. For me, a Biblical worldview encompasses the whole man and therefore it is 
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not just a discussion about God, but it is inspiring the kids to have their own friendship 
with God. Once you can get your personal friendship with God established then the 
character development follows naturally.” Others that were interviewed in the study 
credited the effectiveness of their character education programs to the quality of coaches, 
teachers, and parents that the Lord had assembled in the school. Central to this 
Intentional Community therefore is the Christian teachers who serve as living curriculum 
and role models that integrate Biblical truth into daily lessons. 

Peer influence was another related tenet of the culture of character that takes 
shape at a Christian school. Christian schools are perceived as enrolling those students 
who are serious about their walk with Christ and can perform under high academic 
requirements. One teacher also commented, “It is so wonderful to teach in the Christian 
school environment since you can really teach without dealing with the behavior issues as 
much as in the public school.” The diminution of behavioral concerns and the ability of a 
Christian school to limit and control the enrollment of the school is one of the ways in 
which this intentional community builds the environment conducive to character 
development through mimetic desire: 

The school does not turn people away solely based on their behavior, however, 
you can be removed if your behavior does not improve and is causing problems. 
That is one of the luxuries of Christian schools. I do not want to say that we are 
‘elitists,’ that sounds very rigid, but we do not have to take everyone like a 
public school does. 

Things such as codes of conduct, limited enrollment, enforced disciplinary measures, and 
high parental involvement make Christian education a very appealing option for Christian 
families interested in the character development and discipline of their children. 
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Although Christian schools are institutional places of learning, small class sizes, 
family accountability and involvement, as well as committed teachers and staff make for 
a very successful context in which character education can flourish. One educator said, 
“Character development needs to be addressed on an individual basis. You need to meet 
the kids and address issues where they are and talk about what they are experiencing. 

The personal approach is essential.” Each Christian school defines for itself the standard 
of the community it seeks to embrace. These standards are somewhat unique to each 
individual school as it reflects the moral culture that it serves. One educator observed, 
“What is important for character is different depending on the culture. Character 
development in the Christian context, still varies depending on the background of the 
people who are making the decisions.” For Christian families who wish to enroll their 
son or daughter in one of the four target Christian schools included in this study, they 
must first review the statement of faith and sign a family agreement. These documents 
insure that the contractual relationship between family and school will be a profitable 
one, based on common goals for the student. By signing this family agreement, the 
parents acknowledge their willingness to align themselves with the vision and purpose of 
the Christian school. 



The Family Defined Culture 

The home education milieu can be defined as a uniquely constructed culture in 
which the family is the primary organism which fosters character development. 

This milieu is therefore described by the researcher as The Family Defined Culture in that 
it attempts to shepherd a child’s development solely within the context of the perimeters 
determined by the family. This concept was expressed by many home educators 
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interviewed in the study: “In this culture, things are so broken down morally, that we 
tried to create our own culture by selecting carefully our family’s circle of friends that we 
associate with.” Another interviewee stated, “By means of home education, we wanted 
to have total control over the influences and education of our children.” The essence of 
this concept of a Family Defined Culture was encapsulated by one home schooling parent 
who said, “Our standard does not come from the culture around us.” Home educating 
families, therefore, choose to create this Family Defined Culture to disseminate the 
instruction of character development and spiritual formation in a protective environment 
and under a set of controlled variables. 

Because of the educational structure of home education, the means of informal 

character training are limitless. One home educating mother states, “There is always time 

for character development in home school and I love that about this educational format.” 

Another home educating parent affirms the importance of the home education structure in 

the character development of her students: 

I love being with my children. Even now with three teenagers, I still really enjoy 
being with them. This was an essential part of building a working relationship 
with them. You cannot predict when a child will need to work something out 
with you or when they just need to talk to you. I find that with my teenagers, 
when they want to talk, you better be available to listen because they do not always 
want to talk things out. As a home school mom, I have that freedom to be available 
to my children. 

This parental constant in the character development process was viewed as very 
beneficial by those interviewed in the study. One interviewee said, “One of the most 
specific things that we have done as parents to produce character in our children is to 
home educate them.” She went on to explain: “Because of the format of home education, 
we are on top of any character issues that are surfacing as the child grows, develops, and 
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changes. I believe home education is a great venue to help a child grow in the area of 
character.” The inherent structure of home education, again and again, was referred to as 
a successful means of informal character training. 

Another unique aspect of home education that aids the development of character 

and the process of character formation is that the parents’ witness, and in fact direct, 

every facet of the life for the child; whether it is their studies, their playmates, work 

experiences, familial interaction, etc. . . There is an emphasis of interaction within the 

home which is considered the most fruitful time of training and growth in the area of 

character, especially at young ages. Just as a separate moral community is built in the 

Christian school, home educating fa mi lies are attempting to create their own by limiting 

harmful influences and encouraging constructive educational experiences. This Family 

Defined Culture is therefore solely dependent on parental involvement and thus has 

distinctive features. The uniqueness of this structuring is that it is directly focused on the 

needs of the individual, even in areas of character development: 

The concept of character education has been crucial in our decision to home 
school. We felt that in a home schooling setting, we would be able to spot 
problems at their very inception and zoom in on them. We can address problems 
quickly, instead of hearing about it from a teacher or maybe not even being aware 
of the problem. 

One such advantage to constant parental involvement, as pointed out by a home educator 
interviewed in the study, relates to the consistency of discipline, “We have the advantage 
of being the parents and we can discipline the children as we see fit whereas the teacher 
is very limited in the amount of discipline he/she can use.” Beyond teaching and 
discipline, the home educator strives to examine and discern the various individual issues 
of the student with the intent to bring immediate resolution. The parental presence in 
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home education is therefore advantageous to character formation. One home educator 
observed, “I just think it is impossible to address some of the heart issues in a traditional 
classroom setting. It was not just classroom control that I wanted for my child; we were 
able to go deeper.” Through the home education model, things such as personality, 
special interests, learning style, family heritage, and spiritual maturity appeared to be 
dealt with in a very individualized way. Moreover, the time together also creates, as one 
interviewee expressed, an “intensity of relationships” which necessitates character 
development. 

Character Traits Emphasized 

In further examination of the differences between the Christian school and home 
education milieu, the researcher found significant divergence in regard to what character 
traits were emphasized. The top five character qualities in the interview response of both 
sets of educators were gathered and analyzed in relation to their respective educational 
setting. The results were somewhat surprising. The Christian school setting focused 
their character development on those external qualities necessary to meet the behavioral 
objectives of the school. These included in order of importance: honesty, responsibility, 
diligence, respect, and fairness. Conversely, the home education educators reported an 
emphasis on more internal character qualities, such as obedience, integrity, perseverance, 
teachable spirit, and initiative. The resulting comparison provided a view of the 
difference in approach to character education in this study between groups. 

The target Christian schools included in the research base emphasized the 
behaviorally tied external character traits. This is logical since character evaluation tends 
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to be very behaviorally driven in the institutional setting. In viewing the emergent top 
five character qualities described by this group, which included honesty, responsibility, 
diligence, respect, and fairness, one can see a definite parallel between the schools 
behavioral standards and the resulting character emphasis. Qualities such as honesty and 
respect are very closely aligned to classroom management. The other character qualities 
including diligence, responsibility, and fairness can also be behaviorally measured within 
an educational setting. Thus, character education within the four target schools included 
in the study tended to emphasize character qualities that were externally expressed. 

The response of home educators, in reference to the character qualities 
emphasized, resulted in a surprising contrast to those qualities accentuated in the 
Christian school. The top five character qualities to emerge from the qualitative data of 
the home school representatives in the study were obedience, integrity, perseverance, 
teachable spirit, and initiative. These character qualities address more internal attitudes 
and heart issues. The deeply personal approach to character training of the home 
educating representatives of this study indicates a profound emphasis on individual self- 
governance. The qualities of obedience and teachable spirit indicate willingness to work 
on character and the importance of proper response to further growth and correction. 
Perseverance and initiative are reflective of the attitudes necessary for personal 
advancement in an individualized educational program. The emphasized character 
quality of integrity mirrors the strength of character education within the home education 
milieu, since character development is deeply personal and focused on the internal, heart 
issues. This type of character training builds a strong sense of personal integrity and 
ownership. 
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Models Implemented in Christian School 

Of keen interest to many teachers in Christian education is how to go about the 
practical implementation of character education in the classroom. The plethora of 
teaching models proposed in the adaptation of character education within the classroom 
can be very confusing. Thus, the researcher has taken great pains to research the various 
recommendations of Christian school educators of character education models that have 
proved successful. The categories of character education common practice as detected in 
the Christian schools by the researcher included formal Bible instruction, ministry and 
spiritual growth activities, the cultivation of a safe learning atmosphere, sports, 
disciplinary measures, character recognition through awards, models of open dialogue, 
and awarded special responsibilities. The major components of training by which 
character was presented in the Christian school milieu included practical training, units or 
workshops, modeling and mentoring, supervisory follow-up, consistent disciplinary 
actions, and religious instruction. The following is a brief survey of the elements 
involved in the character education programs of the four target private Christian schools 
included in the study. 

Character instruction was strongly integrated in the formal Bible instruction 
provided by the schools. One administrator commented, “We have formal Bible 
instruction daily which I would consider to be the ultimate character education program.” 
The daily Bible reading, weekly chapels, and required Bible memorization was also 
indicated as instrumental in the character education program of the school. Along with 
the formal biblical instruction, the modeling of character by the teacher was commonly 
referred to as a “living curriculum” or “a consistent presentation of what it means to be a 
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Christian.” One educator said, “I think our very lives are a testimony to the type of 
character that we teach.” Therefore, the dependence on formal Bible instruction, the 
study of the Scripture through enriching spiritual activities, and the mentoring position of 
modeling character, proved the primary means of character education as reported in this 
study. 



The second category of importance in regard to character education and character 
development within the Christian school milieu was ministry and spiritual growth 
activities. This included daily prayer times, chapel services, special speakers, and 
ministry opportunities. Community service days were a favorite in addition to choir 
ministry tours, nursing home visits, Faith in Action classes, and missions trips. One 
Christian school educator said, “I think it is wonderful to be able to focus students on a 
task in which they can apply what we are trying to teach them. It is a great opportunity to 
practice good character.” Another educator stated, “Sometimes you have to put tasks to 
specific character traits in order for the students to grasp to concept.” The opportunities 
to put “feet to their faith,” as one educator put it, seemed to be a valuable component of 
many of the character building initiatives within the four target schools. 

A third factor in the practical models of character development within the 
Christian schools was a cultivated, learning environment with an atmosphere of peace 
and order. This is achieved by clear boundaries in discipline. One educator remarked, “I 
think the discipline that is maintained at our school provides the foundation for these kids 
to move forward in their character development.” Another staff member said, “We want 
to create an atmosphere here that encourages good character and in fact requires it.” The 
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continuity also between home and school was part of building this safe atmosphere of 
learning: “We support what our parents are attempting to do at home.” The small, 
nurturing atmosphere of the Christian school is very attractive to parents because of the 
atmosphere of safety and care it provides. 

A fourth compliment to the character education programs implemented at the 
schools profiled in the study was the sports program and other special interest course 
offerings. A tremendous platform of character instruction is team sports. One teacher 
observed: 

I hear our coaches emphasizing character on the court, off the court, in their team 
prayer times, with pep talks, and sportsmanship. Sports is an area that can bring 
out the worst in people and that is why it is a key place where character is 
emphasized in our school. 

Apart from the high interest avenue of sports, it was reported that upper level students are 
very interested in classes such as current events, evangelism, and ethics course offerings. 
Spiritual retreats and guy/girl break off groups or C.A.R.E. groups also proved a 
successful means of engaging the students in the formation of character through open 
dialogue. One teacher said, in reference to such offerings, “The reality of the Christian 
life is probably the most effective formal character training that occurs here at the school 
since they are actually talking about themselves and their own struggles, feelings, and 
perspectives.” 

The final grouping of successful character education models, practiced in the 
Christian schools, as surveyed by the researcher included the recognition of character 
development through awards, character progress reports, and the awarding of special 
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responsibilities to those showing good character. In the area of awards of recognition, the 
researcher found abundant examples. Three most memorable were the B.U.G.S. awards, 
the Principal Awards, and Timothy Award. The B.U.G.S. awards were described by the 
administrator of one school: 

We have weekly chapel awards that are called B.U.G.S. I got this idea from 
ACSI. B.U.G.S. stands for ‘Becoming Useful Godly Servants.’ Each of the 
teachers gives a B.U.G.S. report to the principle weekly of any student that they 
have noticed demonstrating outstanding character. We give these awards out at 
chapel and the kids can hardly wait. They are just little certificates with bug 
stickers, but they really like being recognized in front of their peers for things 
besides just academic achievement. These kids are being recognized as useful 
godly servants and they love it! 

The Principal Award was somewhat similar. Each week an award was given by the 
Principal to a member of each class. These awards named a character trait that was seen 
demonstrated by that student in the past week. The Timothy award was an award in 
diligence and perseverance. Several of these named character awards were given at the 
school and each were representative of a study in the life of that Bible personality. 

Instead of awarding “top of the class” or “top student” awards, the Timothy Award 
represented a high level of diligence scholastically, but also was in the context of 
character. Awards and recognition of character can be a very positive thing it done 
correctly: “We look to honor those who are servants, encouragers, and those who are 
very diligent.” All four of the target schools of the study also held a character awards 
assembly at the end of the year where each of the students received an individualized 
character award. 



Character progress reports and the awarding of special responsibilities to those 
showing good character were also very positive reinforcement tools of character 
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development as reported by those interviewed in the study. The researcher was surprised 
to find that each of the target schools included in the research base had a character 
assessment section on their report card. Besides this means of reporting character 
development to parents, the schools also had “commendation reports” or “praise reports” 
that were sent home periodically. Special responsibilities were given to older students 
based upon character observed. Safety patrols, ministry teams, teacher aids, and 
kindergarten buddies, were just some of the positions of responsibility and prestige 
offered to those of exceptional character. Classes were also called on to prepare chapel 
presentations or lead worship. The senior class was used by one Christian school to host 
a special event for the entire school. This recognition of character helped to produce, 
according to those interviewed, a culture of positive peer influence. 

Models Implemented in Home Education 

The home education teaching models as applied to character education were 
mostly unique to this educational structure. The primary means of character education 
applied within this milieu was the concept of modeling and family unity. One home 
educator said, “I think that home schooling provides a unique opportunity for character 
development since we are all together so much of the time.” Parents are acknowledged 
as the primary role model in the child’s moral development. This is expressed by one 
home school parent who said, “I have found that I have to be portraying the character that 
I wish my children to emulate. When there are issues that need to be addressed, we are 
able to address them immediately and individually.” The model of family when dealing 
with the issues related to character development is a natural structure inherent to 
character growth: “There is a lot of interaction just within our home and that seems to be 
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the most fruitful time of training and growth in the area of character, it is the whole 
purpose of family life.” The constant familial interaction which characterizes a home 
educating family is recognized by those interviewed by the researcher as a primary means 
of character development. 

The home educating families included in the study were very eager to 

acknowledge their dependence of Biblical authority in the moral education of their 

children. “Family worship” and “family devotions” were considered part of their 

character training. Complete integration of Biblical truth into the curriculum standards 

was a given. The reading and memorizing of Scripture, comparable to the Christian 

school, was implemented. Apart from this, personal journaling and life notebooks were 

also implemented as a self-tracking mechanism for students to monitor their character 

development. These “life notebooks” or as some called them “character notebooks” were 

made to have a section on each character trait that came up in the course of personal 

character growth. These were typically areas of weakness in which the student made an 

independent study on the character trait. One home educator explained: 

I would make the child aware of the character weakness. I would name it for 
them and explain it. I would then use Scripture to correct it. Then every time that 
particular character flaw is expressed in the child’s behavior, I can refer back to 
that defining lesson and show him how the character trait is manifesting itself 
again, thereby allowing constant feedback to that initial lesson. 

Each character trait was accompanied by it definition, scriptural examples, real life 

illustrations of what the character trait is and what it is not, stories that involved the 

character trait, and personal experiences related to the character trait. 
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The next category relating to the means of character development within the home 



education milieu as described by the research sampling is the purposeful imposition of 

preventative measures and positive socialization. The practice of home education 

provides the time and necessary sheltering to influence a child’s character development in 

the fullest sense. One home educator states: 

Parents need to impart instruction to their children. But how are you going to 
impart those truths if you do not spend time with them? Therefore, it does not 
make sense to me to send them away to spend the bulk of their day with a peer 
group that are themselves in character formation. The best people to learn from 
are the parents, godly adults, and extended family members. Not that I don’t 
want my children to spend time with their peers, but the typical school day is 
lopsided, in my mind, for them to go away to school for the majority of their day. 

Another mother said, “I am in touch much more so than a teacher would be as to what my 

children need to work on as far as character.” These home school parents encouraged 

godly friendship with like-minded students and also provided for godly adult interaction. 

In choosing the peer group of their children, these parents believe that they are mentoring 

and sheltering their children in preparation for their emergence as a godly influence. One 

parent expressed it this way: 

I think one of the most important things we have done to produce character is 
expose our children toothers who have good character in their lives. We want 
them to have examples of people that reflect the Lord clearly. It was important 
for us to help the see and identify godly character. 

An example of the one of the preventative measures home school families took to avoid 

undue influences in their child’s life was the removal of the television from the home. 



The phrase “father knows best” is descriptive of the concept of parental guidance 
in the home education structure. A home educator stated, “I believe that home schooling 
is a great way, indeed the only way for our family, to be on top of character formation.” 
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The idea that as more time is spent by the parent with a child, the more influenced that 
child will become by the parent’s values is reflected by another home school mom who 
said, “A teacher who only has them for one year will not know the character struggles of 
a child as fully as a parent does.” The teachable moments and informal character training 
that takes place during the course of the day between parent and child in home education 
is truly one of the strengths of this format of character education. One educator stated it 
this way: “Home education provides us as parents more of an opportunity to develop 
character in our children.” 

One of the unique methods of character development emergent from the home 
education qualitative data gathered by the researcher indicated that literary selections 
were a significant media of character training. Since home educated students tend to be 
more avid readers (Ray, 1997) then their public and private school counterparts, the 
inclusion of biographies of great men and women of the faith and heroes in history was a 
way in which character education was imparted: through the student’s reading selections. 
Literature provided for many of the home school families included in the research a 
magnificent opportunity for enjoyable character development. 

The final avenue in which the researcher found significant attention was paid by 
those interviewed was that of service and family projects. Service was one aspect of 
character development that was recognized for its importance. It was represented as 
essential that Christian youth not only have the head knowledge, but also use that 
character in practical ways of service and compassion. Opportunities for service are 
viewed within the home educating community as the means of cementing the character 
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traits in the hearts and minds of its students. The idea of building family unity, personal 
character development, and mutual teamwork was the objective of such service 
outreaches. Family projects reflect the importance of family unity within the context of 
home education: “I could have never built the kind of family identity that we have 
enjoyed if they [my children] went to school all day.” One family cited their family 
project as, “sponsoring two children in Asia.” Another family reflected on their life 
circumstances as a significant feature of their family’s character training: “We have been 
blessed in our family to have a severely disabled child and that has been a real tool the 
Lord has used to help develop compassion and gratefulness in our children.” 

According to those interviewed, such challenges in life embraced by the whole family 
have produced a unity and closeness that results in a greenhouse effect on character 
development within the family members. 

Evaluation of Character Education 

The means of evaluation of character is an important aspect to any discussion on 
the topic of character education. The magnitude of developing godly character and moral 
standards in the next generation of Christian families is universally recognized by the 
Christian community as an essential component of twentieth century parenting and 
Christian education. One Christian educator stated, “We are at such a critical point in our 
history, with families and marriages being attacked, it takes strength of character to stand 
up and make right choices and to be able to verbalize about why they are make those 
choices.” If the goal of character formation is such a central tenet of Christian education 
then it must be effectively evaluated since any educational goal must be measurable. 
However, as stated by an interviewee, “You cannot put a test in front of a child in order 
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to measure character. It is mostly observable behavior.” What then are the most 
effective means of evaluation of character education? In the analysis of the qualitative 
data the researcher found significant deviation in the perspectives of evaluation between 
the Christian school and home education milieu. 

The views of the Christian school educators included in the study pointed to the 
evaluation of character in relation to the standards or codes of conduct established by the 
school. This method of evaluation was very behaviorally driven and actions rather than 
attitudes served as the indicators of character. A section on the report cards devoted to 
character was present at all four of the target Christian schools. This fact shows a priority 
for character evaluation, yet the assessment tool was somewhat superfluous in ranking 
observable character. Categories included such things as neatness, effort, class 
participation, finishing assignments, etc. . . The overall effectiveness of this evaluation 
tool is suspect, since none of those interviewed in the study referred to this tracking tool 
as an aid of character development. 

Contemporaneous to its counterpart in the home education setting, Christian 
school educators, in acknowledgement of Biblical authority, saw character education as a 
pursuit of spiritual maturity within the context of a personal relationship with Christ. 

One educator commented: 

The unique thing about character education in the context of Christian education 
is that you can say to the student, ‘What was your heart attitude?’ or ‘What 
would the Lord have said about that?’ In that way, you can be very definitive. 
You do not have to skirt around the issue. 
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The spiritual emphasis when evaluating character is somewhat problematic as expressed 
by another interviewee, “It is hard to measure character because the students can in a 
sense perform. Only the Lord sees their heart.” Other measures of evaluation dependent 
upon the spiritual application as recommended by the educators interviewed in the study 
included “seeing evidence of Spiritual fruit” and “looking for the character of Christ.” 

The somewhat idealistic character education evaluation based on spiritual 
formation was further supplemented by certain descriptors or indicators of character 
development in a student. The five primary indicators, as expressed by the qualitative 
data of the study, was a willing to serve others, the ability to converse with adults, the 
ability to take on a position of leadership, the demonstration of a good work ethic, and the 
readiness to take responsibility for one’s actions. This emphasis on service within the 
research population as the first indicator of the development of character was best 
described by this illustration: “Like a muscle in training, character needs to be worked 
out so that it can grow and be strengthened.” The indicators as afore mentioned, unl ik e 
any assessment guidelines, were purposed to simply outline the kind of student that was 
considered to be ones who had “good character” by educators. 

The home education milieu, in contrast to the means of assessment set forth by 
the Christian school educators, saw the evaluation of the development of character as 
primarily relationally based. The idea that character evaluation is dependent upon a close 
relationship between a mentor and a student was a step away from the behavioral mode 
of assessment characterized by the Christian school educators. In the home education 
model, even the smallest growth in character was recognized whether it was a decision 
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that effected behavior, or whether it was just a change in attitude. One home educator 
observed: “The road signs that I have found as creditable evidence of character is that 
they would apply those principles when not enforced.” The concept of control beliefs 
that served as a guide for the individual evaluation of character within this milieu was 
unique to home education. 

Perspective Outcomes of Character Education 

The final comparison that the researcher was alerted to by the qualitative analysis 
of the interview data was the difference between two perspective outcomes of character 
education between the Christian school and home education milieu. The Christian school 
educators had a long-term view of the outcomes of character development. One such 
educator stated, “I think Christian character is something that you really are hard pressed 
to evaluate until the student is further down the road.” Conversely, within the home 
education milieu, a much more incremental approach was applied when determining the 
outcomes of character training. These home educating parents used terms such as 
“desires,” “relationships,” and “feelings” when describing their perspectives on the 
outcomes of character education. Statements such as, “They have a desire to walk 
closely with the Lord and serve Him with their lives” indicate a present state, whereas the 
Christian school educators were more inclined to present future accomplishments as an 
evidence of character. 

The Christian school educators were consistent in describing the outcomes of 
their character development program in relation to years into the future. Character 
attainments such as “choosing good friends in college,” “building a good marriage 
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someday,” and “raising their kids to love the Lord” were all expressed as futuristic 
forecasting of the resulting effect of character formation in the elementary and secondary 
years. One interviewee observed, “A lot of the ‘evidence’ I see so clearly is 
demonstrated by our graduates in the choices that they make and the places they allow 
the Lord to take them in their future.” Although the long-term perspective of effects of 
character training and the blessings of a life of character and virtue is one of the great 
benefits of character education, it was troubling that the Christian educators could not 
formulate more incremental outcomes within their specific programs of character 
education. 

The home education research sampling expressed a different perspective on the 
immediate outcomes of character education. They viewed the results of character 
formation in a series of short-term goals accomplished through incremental growth. The 
two aspects of the groundwork of these short-term accomplishments appeared to the 
researcher to be relational accountability and involvement by the parents. One home 
educator said, “We have a strong relationship with our children, this is something I 
believe home schooling fosters, we have their hearts. Thus, when they obey us it is out of 
love.” One interviewee stated: “I believe what encourages me most in regards to 
character is that they [my children] are making attempts to do what they know is right.” 
The short-term progress is viewed as of the utmost importance. Even “attempts” were 
recognized and encouraged in this milieu as gradual progression of moral sustenance. 
Although the long-term benefits of character education are also recognized and embraced 
by home educators, “I feel that if my kids finish school loving the Lord and working 
toward putting Him first in their lives - taking on His character - then I have been 
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successful,” the focus on the immediate issues of character strengths and weaknesses of 
the individual was an apparent strength in home education’s approach to character 
education. 

Summary 

The intent of the research project was to present a phenomenological perspective 
and comparative analysis of character education within the Christian school and home 
education milieu. The findings suggest that character education and the juxtaposition of 
that goal with the transference of faith is a major contributor to the obvious commitment 
and calling felt by those in both arenas. Although the purpose and intent of both sets of 
educators were in many instances similar, the researcher found six areas of significant 
deviations in the instructional models and application. These deviations in 
implementation led to an examination of the structures set forth in both Christian school 
and home education. The impact of the atmosphere of learning and the underlying 
Christian worldview, on character education, has its origin in foundational Christian 
philosophy. The strong. Biblical emphasis held by Christian educators in both mi lieus 
facilitates the practical and effective application of character training unique to Christian 
education. 
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CHAPTER V: Conclusions 



Summary and Discussion 

As an outgrowth of a Christian educator’s obedience to Christ and commitment to 
excellence in education, the concept of character development is held in high regard. 
Intrinsic to the Christian school and home education milieu is the desire to produce 
spiritual formation and character development in its students. The researcher has 
confirmed the overwhelming agreement among Christian school educators and home 
educating parents that character development is significant within the respective 
educational objectives of both forms of Christian education. The researcher was 
delighted with the resulting phenomenological perspectives gained by the qualitative 
research process of this study and anticipates its findings to be of use to others in the 
Christian education community. 

The concept of character education struck a deep resonance with those 
interviewed in the research study. The author was surprised to find the overwhelming 
assertion that character education coupled with spiritual development was the number 
one reason for the educational choice among research interviewees. This high estimate of 
the importance of character education, indicative of the Christian worldview present in 
these educational settings, was reinforced by the acknowledgement of a foundational 
dependence upon Biblical authority. The further recognition of the findings of the 
researcher as to the perceived importance of the spiritual and social aspects of character 
education within the educational development of students reinforced the idea of 
educating Christian youth in a separate moral community. 
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The high standard both academically and behaviorally in the Christian school is 
often what sets it apart from its equivalent in the pubic sector. The intentional 
community built within the local Christian school is reflective of the values of parents 
and Christian educators who invest themselves in providing this educational option for 
their students. Because of the intentionality of this form of costly, privatized education, 
the results are very positive in terms of character development. Ideally, the school serves 
Christian families as a continuation and complement of what it is they are already 
attempting to build into their children at home. Another benefit of this community, 
within the Christian school, is that it provides for students the opportunities for service 
and responsibility that most would agree are significant in terms of character formation. 

Addressing heart issues may be beyond the scope of what a Christian school can 
do because of the number of students that they are responsible to educate and the inherent 
challenges in discerning and addressing individual character development in an 
institutional setting. However, because of the educational structure of home education, 
the means of informal character training are limitless. While home education may lend 
itself more freely to character training due to its unique setting and inherent sense of 
individualized learning, it also more readily lends itself to mentorship, discipleship, 
individualized learning, and strong family identity. The home education model provides 
a consistency in discipline recognized as indicative in the formation of character. The 
importance of the parental constant in character education is inherent in home education 
because within this model the parents take on the full responsibility of directly 
orchestrating the character formation and academic development of their children. 
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In the book of Proverbs, it says, “Like a city whose walls are broken down is a 
man who lacks self-control” (Proverbs 25:28, NIV). The word picture of a city without 
walls indicates a complete yielding and total surrender to its enemies. It has no 
protection. In the same way, if we are not vigilant to throw up the walls of character and 
virtue around our students, then they will be at the mercy of whatever enemy that the 
world brings to them. The circumstances of life, the devastation of sin, and the lack of 
good character are all included in this enemy that is arrayed against us and our children. 
If character and virtue is not built up and strengthened, as a protective wall surrounds a 
city, then Christian students will have nothing with which to defend themselves when 
they leave the safe environment fostered by the Christian school and home education 
milieu to face the challenges and enticements of the world. 

Suggestions for Implementation 

Character education is irrevocably tied to spiritual growth. One would assume 
then that character development would permeate the Christian school curriculum and the 
religious cultural environment. It is the clear cut goal of both the Christian school and 
home education milieu of producing men and women of good character. My concern is 
that Christian schools, like many churches, are instead reflecting the general culture and 
educational trends of the day. Character education tends to be haphazard or hidden 
within the general curriculum. Conversely, the application of character training within a 
strictly formal setting leads one toward the establishment of external rules rather than 
addressing character as a heart issue. To accomplish the successful implementation of 
character education in the classroom there must be a concerted effort on the part of the 
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teachers and a clear vision of the school’s administrative objectives in which character 
development is elevated to a place of importance. 

Within Christian education, the occurrence of character education is often 
assumed and, to some extent, the communication of virtue is indeed present since both 
the Christian school and home education milieu are designed in such a way as to 
maximize the modeling of Christian character and create a culture of accountability. 
However, the philosophy of the individual teachers and the school administration will 
profoundly influence the way in which character education is presented and therefore its 
overall effectiveness. The researcher would urge Christian schools to prioritize and 
systematically integrate character education. According to the results of the study, it does 
not necessarily naturally flow. Since character education is such a central tenant of 
Christian Education, Christian educators must purposefully make an effort to examine the 
ways in which character is developed. 

For those educators specifically involved in home education, the necessity of 
parental intentionality to involve their children in the development of character and virtue 
is of the utmost importance. Just as a school’s character education program must be 
codified within the school community by the administration and the efforts of individual 
teachers, the home educating parent has the unique opportunity to impress upon their 
student good character and to very personally identify the areas of weakness within the 
process of that child’s character development. The ability of the student, with the 
guidance and accountability of the parent, to recognize the areas of character that need 
more work is a very powerful means of character development. Parents should address 
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character issues in their child’s life by first naming them and then helping their student to 
recognize them. In this way, they will be equipped to more readily recognize their lack 
of character and lay it aside. 

As a Christian educator, the issue of character education is one step beyond the 
academics. It is important to maintain close interaction with parents when prayerfully 
setting individual goals for students. Frank discussion with parents in the beginning of 
the year as to what character issues their child is facing is highly recommended by the 
author. A parent survey has been developed (see Appendix I) as an outlet of the findings 
of this study on which the researcher invites parent feedback on the student’s emotional 
and social development as well as areas of character weakness and academic struggles. 
This tool was designed in order to make a clear determination of the character goals, as 
well as the academic goals, to be accomplished with each student over the course of the 
year. The blessing of the Christian school and home education milieu is that educators 
have the desire to see their students as God sees them. Christian educators therefore 
desire the growth of character in each of their students. 

Recommendation for Future Research 

The aim of this study was to describe and gain more understanding of the 
common practice of character education in the Christian school and home education 
mi lieu. The author feels more research should be conducted in this area, especially in 
reference to the current Christian school and home education movement. In retrospect, 
the author would have done three things differently while conducting this qualitative 
study. These three additions to the research methodology are thus recommended by the 
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author for those conducting future research on this topic. First, more emphasis should be 
placed on group discussions when incorporated in the interview process, because of the 
tremendous amount of time the individual interviews require. Second, it would be 
beneficial to conduct an in-depth survey of the character curriculum, both Christian and 
secular, and determine the difference in philosophy and implementation. The third 
recommendation made by the author is that more time be spent in the interviewee’s 
specific classroom or home educating setting for the sake of observation. This would be 
beneficial in determining the amount of informal character training that takes place on a 
daily basis and would also provide a more detailed approach to the explicit means of 
character development utilized by educators. 

The researcher is confident that she has conducted an exhaustive search of the 
research available and has, through in-depth interviews, sought to capture a 
phenomenological understanding of the issues involved in character training and spiritual 
formation as practiced in the Christian school and home education milieu. Yet, the 
research was restricted to the primary, middle, and high school years of a student’s 
character training and consequently to the views of parents and educators within that 
period of educational development. More extensive research in this area is necessary. 
The author recommends more longitudinal approach in measuring the effectiveness of 
character education within the Christian school and home education milieu in the years 
after high school graduation. If one had the ability follow up the student’s display of 
character when they leave the educational setting conducive to character formation, it 
would be interesting to see how many continue to function within the Biblical mandates 
of character. The results of such a study would be significant for educators in 
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determining the true effectiveness of the years of character training invested. It would 
also be profitable to interview these Christian young adults in order to solicit their 
opinions of what kept them for Christ and how they confronted challenges in the years 
outside their protective educational environment. 

The remarkable historical progression of the public education system’s return to 
character education within the last decade would be an area of research significant to the 
Christian understanding of this issue. The author would recommend for future research 
an inquiry into these current trends that are an obvious backlash of the failure of the 
situational ethics as previously taught in public schools. An examination as to the 
complete failure of the values clarification movement of the 1960s and 1970s would be a 
dramatic philosophical comparative survey to the Christian domain. The stark 
differences between the more radical early forms of character training and the recent 
return to character education in the public schools would also be a valid area of future 
study. For Christian educators, this move towards the Biblical ethic even though the 
system denies the foundation of character that they have adapted, is a curious irony. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sample Selection Criterion Checklist 



CHRISTIAN SCHOOL EDUCATORS 



Perspective interview subjects must meet all criterion standards in order to be eligible for selection. 
Check all that apply. 

Interviewee must be a born-again, professing evangelical Christian active in a 

local fellowship. 

Interviewee must have previously been active in a teaching position for a 

minimum of five consecutive years in a Christian school. 

Interviewee must currently be teaching in a full-time administrative or teaching 

capacity. 

Interviewee must be employed full-time by either 1) Bethel Christian 

Academy, 2) Christian Community School, 3) First Baptist Christian School, or 4) Open 
Door Christian Academy. 



HOME-SCHOOL EDUCATORS 



Perspective interview subjects must meet all criterion standards in order to be eligible for selection. 
Check all that apply. 

Interviewee must be a born-again, evangelical Christian active in a local 

fellowship. 



Interviewee must have previously home educated for a minimum of 
five consecutive years in the state of Ohio. 



Interviewee must currently be home educating one or more students. 



Interviewee must be active in area home school support group. 

Home educating family must have long-term commitment to home educate 
through high school. 

All school aged children, currently in the home, must be home educated. 
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APPENDIX B 

Subject Interview Release Form 



Interview Release Form 

By signing the form below, you give your permission for any tapes made during this interview 
to be used by researchers and the public for educational purposes including publications, 
exhibitions, World Wide Web, and presentations. 

I, , having been interviewed by 

GRETCHEN WILHELM, hereby grant GRETCHEN WILHELM permission to record 
my voice in an interview and grant her permission to include quotations from said 
interview in a Master’s degree thesis she is preparing for publication through 
Cedarville University. 

I hereby waive any fee or other compensation from GRETCHEN WILEHLM or from 
CEDARVILLE UNIVERSITY for the use of quotation as aforesaid or in any 
republication, reprint, transcription, electronic medium, or recording of the article 
containing said quotations. 



Interviewee's Printed Name 



Interviewee’s Signature 



Date 
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APPENDIX C 

Subject Profile Form & Field Notes 




Subject Profile 



❖ Interview Number: Code: 

❖ Interview Type 

O O 

Christian School Home School 

❖ Subject Title 

o o o 

Administrator Parent Teacher 



❖ Years of Teaching Experience 

o o o o o 

5 6 7 8 9 or more 

❖ Educational Level 

O O O O O 

High School BA Other Master's Ph. D 

❖ Number of Children in School 

0 o o o o 

1 2 3 4 5 or more 



❖ Instruction Grade Range 

O Grade K-3 
O Grade 4-6 
O Grade 7-8 
O Grade 9-12 



❖ Family Structure 

O O 

Single-Parent Home Two-Parent Home 

❖ Ethnicity 

O White-Caucasian 
O Hispanic 
O African-American 
O Other 



❖ Additional Comments and Reflections 



Interview Date: Time: 

Field Notes 

❖ Question One. 



❖ Question Two 



❖ Question Three 



❖ Question Four 



❖ Question Five 



❖ Question Six 



❖ Question Seven 



❖ Question Eight 
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APPENDIX D 

Christian School Interview Tool 




Cedarville University 



Christian School Interview 

Conducted 2004 by Gretchen Wilhelm 



Question One 

Why are you involved in Christian education? q 



Question Two 

How have you come to understand the concept 
of character education in this context? 



□ 



Question Three 

How is character development integrated at 
your school? 



□ 



Question Four 

What model does the school implement to 
encourage the development of character? 
Is it formal or informal? 



□ 



Question Five 

What does the school actually do to produce 
character in the students? 



□ 



Question Six 

What is the school's expectation of the student 
in regard to character? 



□ 



Question Seven 

What evidence in terms of outcomes 
demonstrates that you have successfully 
cultivated character? 



□ 



Question Eight 

Is there anything else that you would like to 
discuss or would recommend I ask in future 
interviews? 



□ 
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APPENDIX E 

Home Education Interview Tool 




Cedarville University 



Home School Interview 

Conducted 2004 by Gretchen Wilhelm 



Question One 

Why have you chosen to home educate your 

children? D 

Question Two 

How have you come to understand the concept 

of character education in this context? HI 

Question Three 

How is character development integrated in 
your curriculum and educational goals? D 

Question Four 

What do you do to encourage the development 

of character? Is it formal or informal? D 

Question Five 

What specifically do you do to produce 

character in your children? D 

Question Six 

What is your expectation of your child in 

regard to character? D 

Question Seven 

What evidence in terms of outcomes 
demonstrates that you have successfully q 

cultivated character? 

Question Eight 

Is there anything else that you would like to 
discuss or would recommend I ask in future D 
interviews? 
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APPENDIX F 

Project Explanation and Formal Request for School Staff Participation 



Dear Teachers and Administration, 



I would be very grateful to you if you would allow me to include your views 
in my research for my Master’s Degree thesis. The interview is 
approximately 20 minutes in length and I would need to set up an 
appointment with you after school ASAP. I have attached a copy of the eight 
questions that I will ask in the course of the interview and have also included 
a copy of the release form that you would be asked to sign. The main 
criterion of my research base is that the interviewee must have a minimum 
of five years of experience teaching in the realm of Christian Education. I 
will be interviewing teachers from other area Christian Schools including 
Christian Community, Open Door, Bethel Christian, and Elyria Baptist. 
Thank you for your consideration. 

I would greatly appreciate your assistance in my research. 



In His Strong Grip, 
Gretchen Wilhelm 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Selection Criterion Checklist 

6 th Grade Parent Survey 

Student Name: Date: 



1. What subject(s) does your child enjoy and excel in? 



2. What causes your child to feel especially good about him/herself? This might include 
activities, talents, acquired skills, or specific ways of communicating that your child 
responds to especially well. 



3. Are there areas of your child’s character that you have specific concerns about? How 
would you like to see him or her improve? 



4. Describe an incident that illustrates the way your child learns. 
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5. What are your child’s interests outside of school? 



6. What is one of your child’s favorite books and/or favorite movie? 



7. Is there any other information you would like to share about your child? 



Thank you so much for your input parents! 
I look forward to reading your survey! 
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